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Comments  on  'The  Economic  Future  of  British 
Guicma"  by  Peter  Newman 

A  COMMENT 
By 

Kenneth  Berrill 

Mr.  Newman’s  root  and  branch  attack  on  the  economic  policies  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana  Government  is  stimulating  stuff  —  at  least  to  those  of  us  who 
are  not  required  to  live  in  British  Guiana.  A  Guianese  might  well  be  alarm¬ 
ed  and  dismayed,  for  if  Mr.  Newman  is  right  then  the  B.G.  Government  is 
all  wrong  and  the  country  is  heading  for  misery  and  charity  instead  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  riches.  No  charge  could  be  more  serious,  but  is  he  right? 

Mr.  Newman’s  article  makes  a  number  of  detailed  criticisms  of  calculations 
in  my  own  Report  on  the  B.G.  Development  Programme  1960-64.  Most  of 
these  could,  I  believe,  be  answered  but  the  attempt  would  be  tedious  for 
the  general  reader  of  this  journal  and  an  improper  claim  on  its  space.  The 
main  issue,  however,  is  whether  the  programme  is  completely  misdirected, 
and  this  note  will  be  confined  to  that  serious  and  general  topic. 

The  criticisms  of  the  Programme  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

(a)  B.G.  has  no  information  on  which  a  rational  Development  Programme 
could  be  based.  She  spends  no  money  on  research  and  planning  and  so  has 
no  knowledge  of  where  resources  should  be  allocated  or  what  would  result 
from  any  given  investment.  She  needs  a  first-class  staff  of  economists,  statis¬ 
ticians,  geologists,  hydrologists,  agronomists,  etc.  Most  of  these  will  have 
to  be  recruited  abroad  and  at  heavy  expense.  It  would  be  well  worth  it 

(b)  B.G.  needs,  and  can  afford,  a  bigger  Development  Programme  1960/4. 

(c)  More  important,  B.G’s  1960/64  Programme  should  spend  much  less 
on  agriculture  and  much  more  on  industry  and  the  infra-structure  for  future 
industry. 

(d)  The  country’s  future  lies  partly  in  a  more  diversified  agriculture  but 
mainly  in  a  complex  of  heavy  industries  based  on  the  rich  natural  resources 
away  from  the  coast. 

(e)  A  comparison  of  B.G.  with  Surinam  next  door  or  with  Puerto  Rico  and 
Jamaica  a  little  further  away  shows  what  can  be  done. 

In  commenting  on  these  propositions  the  first  point  to  seize  hold  of  and 
never  let  go  is  the  scale  of  the  B.G.  economy  at  the  present  time.  It  is  very 
small  indeed.  The  laboiu:  force  is  some  200,000  and  the  Cross  National  Pro¬ 
duct  about  £50m.,  but  perhaps  a  more  telling  comparison  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  am  writing  this  note  in  the  small  unindustrialized,  English 
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county  of  Cambridgeshire,  which  like  B.G.,  has  a  G.N.P.  of  about  £50m.  So 
when  we  talk  of  Ministries,  Planning  Staffs,  heavy  industry  complex,  it  is  for 
an  economy  with  the  income  of  a  minor  English  county.  Indeed  since  B.G  s 
income  per  head  is  so  much  lower  than  Cambridgeshire  its  ability  to  raise 
taxes  for  development  or  to  sell  non-food  goods  on  its  internal  market  is  that 
much  smaller.  This  vital  factor  of  the  tiny  scale  of  the  economy  must  be 
grasped  before  we  can  evaluate  any  Grand  Design  or  can  make  any  inter¬ 
national  comparisons  with  what  has  been  done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Newman  points  to  Surinam  next  door,  which  is  no  bigger  and  yet 
has  a  bigger  development  plan,  with  large  provision  for  hydro-electricity. 
Does  this  prove  that  B.G.  has  failed  in  not  doing  the  same?  Surely  not.  The 
countries  are  geographically  neighbours,  but  a  long  way  apart  economically. 
Apart  from  their  different  historical  and  social  backgrounds  they  are  linked 
today  to  different  markets  and  to  different  sources  of  capital  and  technical 
help.  Surinam  can  claim  a  very  great  deal  of  Holland’s  overseas  interest. 
She  is  in  the  Common  Market  for  her  agricultural  crops  and  her  processed 
raw  materials,  she  has  the  Common  Market  Development  Fund  to  draw  up¬ 
on.  In  this  situation  Surinam  has  managed  to  attract  private  funds  for  large 
hydro  schemes  to  smelt  alumina.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  B.G.  has  bungled 
thing  because  she  has  failed  so  far  to  do  the  same.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
trying,  nor  from  any  failure  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  cheap  power 
by-product  for  industrialization.  If,  and  when,  it  comes  it  will  be  wonderful 
but  in  1960  there  seemed  little  point  in  planning  on  it  coming  in  1960-64. 

But,  Surinam  apart,  let  us  look  at  the  B.G.  Development  Programme  on  its 
own  merits.  Does  it  fit  the  country  for  which  it  was  designed?  In  discuss¬ 
ing  this  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  programme  is  one  for  the  present 
and  for  the  immediate  future  and  not  the  1970’s.  We  have  to  accept  B.G. 
as  it  is  now,  with  present  social  attitudes,  present  patterns  of  production, 
present  efiBciences  and  knowledge  of  possibilities.  We  have  to  start  from 
current  tax  yields  and  current  borrowing  possibilities,  from  current  agricul¬ 
tural  practices.  If  we  want  more  freedom  of  action,  more  knowledge  of 
possible  investments,  a  different  pattern  of  production,  then  (gestation  periods 
being  what  they  are)  we  can  do  little  more  than  lay  some  of  the  foundations 
in  1960-64  and  hope  to  see  the  main  changes  coming  after  that.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  1960-64  programme. 

The  need  to  produce  a  programme  which  is  possible,  and  not  just  desirable 
comes  out  when  we  consider  the  total  size  of  the  proposed  Government  in¬ 
vestments.  Mr.  Newman  joins  many  critics  in  B.G.  in  saying  that  it  is  too 
small.  In  my  Report  I  argued  that  B.G.  could  not  afford  a  Programme  bigger 
than  $135m.  1960-64,  if  she  was  not  to  prejudice  her  ability  to  borrow  1965- 
75  when  her  development  needs  would  be  just  as  urgent  and  her  knowledge 
and  experience  of  where  the  money  should  be  spent  would  be  much  greater. 
My  arguments  for  a  limit  of  $135m.  were  based  on  the  current  borrowing 
costs  in  the  British  market,  which  is  the  main  source  of  funds,  but  if  cur- 
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cumstances  alter  then  B.G.  could  afiFord  a  bigger  programme.  If  someone 
will  give  her  a  substantial  slice  of  capital,  if  she  can  find  a  much  cheaper 
source  of  loans,  then  the  whole  picture  is  changed.  But  for  1960-64  we  have 
to  produce  a  programme  on  things  as  they  are;  which  is  a  B.G.  very  largely 
dependent  on  Britain  for  sugar  subsidies,  C.D.  &  W  grants,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  her  Government  borrowing.  Mr.  Newman  says  that  with  a  “better” 
Development  Programme  the  Colonial  Office  might  lend  B.G.  more  money 
over  the  period.  Nothing  is  certain  in  politics,  but  it  is  as  sure  as  anything 
can  be  that  Mr.  Newman  is  dead  wrong.  The  B.G.  Government  could  only 
get  the  funds  to  start  a  $110m.  programme,  and  at  that  Whitehall  felt  that 
B.G.  was  getting  its  very  full  share  of  the  borrowing  facilities  available. 

So  for  a  Government  investment  programme  bigger  than  $110m.,  1960-64, 
B.G.  needs  either  a  new  source  of  cheap  capital  or  a  really  impressive  in¬ 
crease  in  taxation.  There  was  not  much  sign  of  either  of  these  early  in  1960. 
But  if  a  much  bigger  programme  could  be  financed  in  either  of  these  ways 
the  problem  of  spending  the  money  efficiently  would  be  a  tricky  one  to  solve 
in  present  conditions.  A  rapid  enlargement  of  the  Government  investment 
activity  means  bringing  in  foreign  experts  and  technicians  and  paying  the 
world  price  for  them.  Mr.  Newman  faces  this  issue  squarely  and  insists  that 
they  must  be  bought  if  any  investment  programme  is  to  be  efficient.  But  at 
the  moment  and  probably  for  the  next  few  years  local  opinion  is  at  the 
stage  of  trying  to  substitute  Guianese  for  foreigners  in  the  senior  govern¬ 
ment  jobs  and  resenting  any  differentials  in  favour  of  expatriates. 

Apart  from  the  size  of  the  1960-64  programme  is  it  hopelessly  misdirected? 
Is  Mr.  Newman  right  in  his  view  that  there  is  too  much  concentration  on 
agriculture  and  on  rice,  and  too  little  attention  to  heavy  industry?  His  line 
of  criticism,  of  course,  has  a  most  attractive  sound  to  many  people  in  back¬ 
ward  economies.  Agriculture  is  associated  with  poverty,  heavy  industry  with 
power  and  riches.  In  the  long  run,  too,  no  one  can  dispute  that  a  country 
to  become  rich  must  become  industrialized.  But  what  is  the  best  programme 
for  B.G.  1960-64? 

It  should  be  agreed  at  once  that  there  is  a  hea\y  concentration  on  agri¬ 
cultural  investment  in  the  Government  programme.  It  can  also  be  agreed 
that  B.G.  is  probably  too  heavily  committed  to  rice.  But  no  one  will  admit 
this  more  readily  than  the  B.G.  Government,  who  emphasize  again  and 
again  the  need  to  diversify  agriculture,  the  need  to  swing  away  from  rice 
and  towards  livestock,  coconuts,  cocoa.  A  great  deal  of  effort  is  being  put 
into  this  swing  via  extension  services,  credit  facilities,  etc.,  but  the  change  is 
bound  to  take  quite  a  time.  The  1960-64  forecast  of  the  likely  output  from 
the  cultivated  land  still  shows  an  over-heavy  concentration  on  sugar  and 
rice,  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  realistic  appreciation  of  what  is  bound  to 
happen.  The  swing  away  from  rice  has  got  to  come  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Few  people  in  B.G.  need  converting  to  the  view  that  without  diversi- 
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fication  small  farm  agriculture  will  remain  poor,  or  doubt  the  dangers  ot 
producing  more  and  more  rice  for  export. 

Should  the  1960-64  programme  concentrate  on  founding  a  heavy  industry 
complex  based  on  the  natiural  resources  of  the  interior?  Here  one  can  only 
return  one  of  Mr.  Newman’s  charges  against  himself,  i.e.  lack  of  knowledge. 

In  his  view  the  present  Government  investment  schemes  are  based  on  very 
little  research  and  the  money  may  well  be  wasted.  To  some  extent  this  has 
to  be  admitted.  A  great  deal  of  measurement  and  calculation  still  needs  to 
be  done  but  one  can  claim  that  the  Agricultural  Drainage  and  Irrigation 
Schemes  which  form  one  third  of  the  programme  are  based  on  decades  of 
survey  and  measurement.  The  results  are  far  from  perfect  and  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  investment  is  not  excitingly  high,  but  at  least  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  go  on.  We  know  something  about  the  likely  increase  in  output  and 
the  likely  volume  of  jobs  to  be  provided  for  the  surging  labour  force. 

On  the  potentialities  of  the  interior  for  a  heavy  industry  base  we  know 
nothing,  and  Mr.  Newman’s  assertion  that  his  concept  of  a  heavy  industrial  | 
economy  “rests  quite  firmly  on  the  distribution  of  natural  resources  possess-  | 
ed  by  British  Guiana”  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  forecasting.  Can  one  really 
assure  a  Government  and  a  people  of  a  small  and  poor  economy  that  they 
should  put  their  weight  behind  developing  heavy  industries  for  the  export 
market  when  the  cost/productivity  situation  is  literally  anybody’s  guess? 

If  private  enterprise  decided  to  put  in  hydro-electricity  to  smelt  alumina 
the  surplus  cheap  power  could  make  a  big  difference  to  the  possibilities  for 
heavy  industry.  In  the  meantime  the  prospects  are  much  brighter  for  light 
industry,  and  Government  influence  has  much  more  chance  of  playing  an 
important  role.  They  need  to  push  along  hard  with  investigations  and  pre¬ 
parations,  but  the  gestation  period  cannot  be  very  short,  particularly  if  pro-  ' 
jects  are  to  be  properly  analysed  and  planned  as  Mr.  Newman  insists.  B.C. 
starts  from  such  a  tiny  manufacturing  base  in  1960  that  very  little  of  the 
G.N.P.  can  arise  from  manufacturing  by  1964.  As  with  the  diversification 
of  agriculture,  however,  the  groundwork  can,  and  must,  have  been  laid  for  i 
a  much  bigger  swing  1965-75.  < 

To  sum  up  this  note  of  comment  on  Mr.  Newman’s  stimulating  article, 
may  I  say  how  much  my  initial  prejudices  agree  with  his:  have  a  good 
planning  staff  and  good  scientists  and  technicians  to  see  that  the  money  avail¬ 
able  is  well  spent;  take  a  long  view  of  where  the  economy  has  got  to  get  if 
it  is  rise  out  of  poverty  and  dependence;  realize  that  agriculture  and  parti¬ 
cularly  peasant  rice  production  can  provide  no  long-term  solution  to  the 
country’s  needs.  All  Ais  I  accept,  and  yet  believe  that  in  the  particular  con¬ 
text  of  the  B.G.  Development  Programme  1960-64  his  arrows  miss  their  tar¬ 
get.  Taking  things  as  they  are  and  planning  for  the  immediate  future  there 
is  no  evidence  that  B.G.  should  and  could  have  financed  a  bigger  Govern¬ 
ment  investment  programme  1960-64,  and  no  evidence  that  it  should  have 
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been  oriented  away  from  agriculture  and  towards  heavy  industry.  Given 
the  gestation  period  of  programmes  to  diversify  agriculture  and  to  encourage 
light  industry  there  was  little  alternative  but  to  expect  a  pattern  of  pixxluc- 
tion  in  1964  very  similar  to  that  in  1960. 

VVe  all  hope  that  in  the  near  future  B.G.  will  show  her  power  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  producer,  but  it  would  be  no  service  to  persuade  her  to  throw  every¬ 
thing  into  an  uncosted  programme  of  industrialization  and  neglect  her  agri¬ 
culture.  That  policy  has  fallen  out  of  favour  in  too  many  countries  to  com¬ 
mand  much  support  in  the  current  decade. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BERRILL  REPORT 
AND  NEWMAN  ARTICLE 

By 

A.  P.  Thorne. 

Fourteen  years  have  gone.  A  number  of  visiting  e.xperts  have  come  and 
gone.  The  British  Guiana  economic  scene  remains  substantially  the  same. 

The  writer’s  last  visit  to  B.G.,  as  an  intransit  vacationer,  was  in  1959.  His 
first  professional  contact  with  its  economic  problems  was  in  1945.  The  first 
Ten-Year  Development  Plan  for  British  Guiana  emerged  in  1947.'  And  the 
1960-1964  British  Guiana  Development  Programme  (Kenneth  Berrill)  was 
released  to  the  public  in  1960.  Trends,  goals,  procedures,  economic  structure, 
physical  aspect  of  town  and  country  and  many  other  features  have  not 
changed;  at  least,  not  significantly.  There  do  seem  to  be  rather  less  bare¬ 
footed  adults;  some  of  the  poorer  people,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  live  in 
houses  now,  instead  of  in  stable-like  hovels  on  the  sugar  plantations.  There 
are  more  automobiles  on  the  roads,  but  these  roads  have  not  increased  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  number  or  mileage;  have  deteriorated  in  surface  on  the  average; 
and  have  to  accommodate  more  unemployed  persons,  more  bicycles,  and 
apparently  as  many  donkey  carts  as  before.  The  latter  evidently  still  control 
the  pace  of  movement  on,  as  well  as  off,  the  roads.  In  short,  casual  impres¬ 
sions  are  in  harmony  with  the  statistical  findings  made  by  Dr.  Carleen 
O’Loughlin;  average  real  income  per  capita  has  been  rising,  but  not  spectacu¬ 
larly. 

The  physical  quantities  of  sugar,  bau.xite  and  rice  have  increased  substan¬ 
tially,  and  so  have  their  values.  These  commodities  are  still  the  main  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  economy,  and  the  principal  exports.  The  quantity  and  value  of 
the  country’s  total  output  are  also  much  higher  than  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  But  so  is  the  number  of  mouths  to  feed,  thanks  to  the  fantastically  suc¬ 
cessful  control  or  elimination  of  the  malaria  mosquito  over  the  same  period. 

The  Trends  and  Projections 

At  the  outset,  therefore,  I  have  great  reservations  about  Mr.  Berrill’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  trend  of  real  per  capita  income  in  British  Guiana  from  1948  to 
1957.  His  calculations  have  no  doubt  been  biased  by  his  use  of  gross  domestic 

iWithout  any  special  pride,  the  author  confesses  that  he  helped  to  prepare  it. 
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product  instead  of  national  income;  for  a  considerable  part  of  British  Guiana’s 
G.D.P.  accrued  as  profits  to  the  non-resident  owners  of  the  sugar  and  bauxite 
firms,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  national  income.  Nor  did  British  Guiana’s  resi¬ 
dents  receive  any  correspondingly  large  inflow  of  income  from  overseas,  since 
their  investments  abroad  were  relatively  small.  Owing  to  favourable  price 
movements,  the  profits  of  the  sugar  and  bauxite  enterprises  increased  substan¬ 
tially  in  the  first  part  of  the  decade,  and  more  rapidly  than  did  wage  bills.  Nat¬ 
ional  income  increases  were  therefore  less  than  G.D.P.  increases.  But  the  prices 
of  bauxite  and  sugar  in  the  future  ( 1960-64 )  are  not  likely  to  move  upwards, 
as  they  did  in  the  previous  period.  Wage  totals  will  probably  rise  under  trade 
union  pressure  more  quickly  than  profits.  The  bias  in  the  estimate  of  the 
trend  of  the  immediate  future  is  therefore  likely  to  be  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  bias  in  the  estimate  of  the  trend  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  decade. 
These  considerations  affect  the  estimates  of  levels  of  income  per  capita  as 
well  as  those  of  rates  of  change  of  the  levels. 

When  however,  we  turn  from  estimates  of  indicators  of  welfare  to  those  of 
indicators  of  the  growth  of  the  productive  machine  and  taxable  output,  we 
are  on  safer  ground  with  gross  domestic  product  figures.  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  seem  to  have  considered  this,  in  his  criticism  of  the  Berrill  estimates.  The 
profits  accruing  to  the  sugar  and  bauxite  companies  yield  the  greater  part 
of  income  tax  revenue  in  the  colony,  and  revenue  from  income  taxes  is  now 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  ordinary  or  current  revenues  of  the  colony.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  to  use  G.D.P.  than  national  income  estimates  for  projecting  re¬ 
venues,  though  it  would  be  still  better  to  add  to  the  G.D.P.  for  each  year 
the  factor  income  accruing  to  B.G.  residents,  since  this,  too,  is  subject  to 
taxation  in  the  colony.  But  this  accrual  is  not  large  —  about  $1  million.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  agree  with  Newman  that  it  is  undesirable  to  project 
total  G.D.P.  contributed  by  the  processing  sector  on  the  assumption  that  it 
will  move  proportionately  with  the  G.D.P.  contributed  by  cane  and  padi  pro¬ 
cessing.  Since  most  of  the  increase  is  expected  to  be  in  rice  milling;  and 
since  rice  milling  is  only  half  as  good  a  contributor  to  G.D.P.  as  is  cane 
milling,  the  projection  of  the  processing  sector  has  been  overestimated.  The 
projections  made  by  the  officials,  however,  are  reasonable,  it  seems;  but  it 
I  is  a  pity  that  the  underlying  assumptions  are  not  stated.  Not  only  reviewers 
on  the  outside,  but  future  official  estimators  also  would  have  been  assisted 
in  judging  feasibilities  and  amending  projections. 

Statistics,  Programme  and  Plan 

“To  produce  a  Report  in  which  the  size  of  the  programme  one  can  afford 
is  determined  by  a  rate  of  growth  which  is  itself  governed  by  the  size  of  pro¬ 
gramme  already  assumed  seems  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  procedure;  not  un¬ 
naturally,  it  turned  out  that  B.G.  can  only  afford  the  original  programme 
assumed  in  predicting  the  rate  of  growth.”  This  comment  of  Newman’s-  on 
the  Berrill  Report  is  a  severely  critical  one.  It  is,  however,  fully  justified, 

‘Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  p.  269. 
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The  projections  of  the  increased  contributions  to  the  G.D.P.  that  will  be 
made  by  the  agricultural  sector,  for  example,  are  based  on  the  additions  to 
output  which  it  is  estimated  will  result  from  clearing  more  lands,  extending 
irrigation  and  drainage  canals,  improving  farmers’  skills  by  training,  and  so 
on.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  developmental  activities  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  government  of  the  colony,  and  their  monetary  cost  will  be  included  in 
the  government’s  development  budget.  The  range  and  intensity  of  such  activi¬ 
ties  must  therefore  affect  both  the  size  of  the  budget  and  the  size  of  the 
G.D.P.  The  impact  is  on  the  budget  first,  and  later,  on  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  G.D.P.  There  is  also  a  multiplier  effect,  that  is,  an  increase  in  other 
sectors  as  a  result  of  the  higher  spending  by  the  beneficiaries  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector. 

And,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  contribution  to  G.D.P.  made  directly  by 
the  government  sector  itself  immediately  reflects  the  level  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  development  budget  expenditures.  An  increase  in  government  expen¬ 
ditures  will  at  once  increase  receipts  by  other  sectors,  such  as  transportation, 
construction  and  distribution  and  also  the  expenditures,  including  wage  pay¬ 
ments,  made  by  these  sectors,  and  the  profits  arising  within  these  sectors. 
The  contribution  of  these  sectors  to  G.D.P.  and  to  the  national  income  are 
therefore  made  greater  by  the  expenditures.  And  since  the  economy  is  far 
from  being  at  full  employment  level,  these  contributions  will  be  real  for  the 
greater  part,  and  not  merely  in  money  terms.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
are  the  longer-run  effects  of  increasing,  by  the  government’s  developmental 
activities,  the  quantity  of  productive  assets,  or  real  capital  (domestic  capital 
formation),  in  the  agricultural  sector  (more  cleared  land,  canals  and  the  like) 
as  well  as  improving  the  quality  of  such  capital  and  the  quality  of  the  skills 
of  many  who  use  the  old  and  the  new  capital  works  and  assets.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  made  by  the  government  for  development  have  therefore  both  short-run 
and  longer-run  effects  on  the  size  of  the  G.D.P.  and  national  income.  Again, 
the  size  of  the  G.D.P.  affects  the  size  of  government  revenues,  which  in  turn 
affect  the  level  of  government  expenditures  that  can  be  made  for  both  de¬ 
velopmental  and  ordinary  purposes.  The  same  reasoning  holds  for  develop¬ 
mental  expenditures  made  by  the  government  to  develop  sectors  other  than 
agriculture.  Had  Berrill  adopted  a  sector-flow  method  of  analysis,  he  could 
not  have  so  failed  to  perceive  the  mathematical  nature  of  his  problem.  Some 
rough  estimates  of  double-entry  sector  accounts  would  have  helped  him  to 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  equations.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  by  the  Report  to  justify  the  levels  of  projected  government 
development  expenditures.  A  rational  formulation  of  objectives,  and  a  sound 
choice  of  means  of  attaining  them,  that  is,  rational  planning  and  program¬ 
ming,  depend  greatly  not  only  upon  the  availability  and  reliability  of  statis¬ 
tics,  but  also  upon  a  rational  use  of  the  statistics.^ 

SA  discussion  of  a  possible  approach  to  the  problem  is  offered  in  Chapter  IX,  especially 
pages  105-106,  of  A.  P.  Thome,  Size,  Structure  and  Growth  of  The  Economy  of  Jamaica,  Supp. 
to  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  Social  and  Economic  Studies.  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  1955. 
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Income  Targets  versus  Employment  Goals 

Should  the  government  of  a  country,  rich  or  poor,  aim  principally  at 
raising  the  income  and  levels  of  living  (material  as  well  as  cultural)  of  the 
population?  Or  should  it  apply  its  efforts  mainly  to  ensure  emplo3anent  for 
its  labour  force?  These  are  much  more  than  economic  questions.  The  answer 
depends  on  ethical  standards  and  personal  and  social  preferences  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  society  that  should  be  preserved  or  created.  Political  and  cul- 
hural  objectives  are  as  relevant  as  economic  ones.  For  example,  one  govern¬ 
ment  may  ensure  full  employment  by  compelling  its  subjects  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  task  it  sets  and  at  the  wages  it  determines,  however  low  these  may  be 
by  the  workers’  standards.  Various  liberties  may  be  suppressed  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  full  employment,  and  national  objectives  may  induce  the  people’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  another  government  might 
concentrate  on  raising  productive  efficiency  and  income,  and  may  be  quite 
insensitive  to  increases  of  unemployment  as  a  smaller  and  smaller  number 
of  more  skilled  farmers  (and  others),  using  more  and  better  equipment,  pro¬ 
duce  quantities  that  formerly  required  larger  numbers  of  producers.  And 
the  amount  of  unemployment  that  is  acceptable  to  people  in  one  country 
may  be  quite  high,  even  without  provision  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
the  like,  while  political  upheaval  may  be  a  quick  result  among  another 
people.  In  short,  one  cannot  say  that  either  higher  employment  or  higher  in¬ 
come  is  the  more  desirable  target  in  all  situations  or  for  all  poor  countries. 
Political  stability  is  one  of  the  important  prerequsites  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  end-products  of  such  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  desire  for  higher  income  and  a  sufficient  probability  that 
more  effort  and  better  effort  will  bring  one  higher  income  are  also  important 
prerequisites  for  economic  development.  The  choice  of,  or  emphasis  upon, 
income  or  employment  as  target  involves  many  considerations,  only  a  few 
of  which  have  been  sketched  above. 

It  is  still  not  usual  for  economists  to  discuss  these  matters  fully  in  their 
development  reports,  and  in  their  articles,  written  with  respect  to  specific 
countries.  Neither  Berrill  nor  Newman  has  deviated  from  the  norm^.  But 
Berrill  attaches  great  importance  to  planning  for  more  jobs  in  British  Guiana, 
whilst  Newman  thinks  that  income  targets  are  by  far  the  more  relevant,  and 
believes  that  the  people  of  B.G.  will  accept  high  unemployment  if  they  see 
hope  of  higher  incomes  eventually.  As  economists  seem  to  have  agreed  to 
define  economic  development  in  terms  of  real  per  capita  income  increases, 
Newman’s  position  is  the  more  orthodox.  Nevertheless,  although  I,  too,  lean 
this  way,  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  as  little  attention  to  employment  as  New¬ 
man  does,  where  B.G.  is  concerned.  For  most  places,  and  also  for  B.G.  in 
general,  I  should  want  to  give  preference  to  projects  that  would  yield  higher 
income  to  the  resident  population.  Out  of  the  higher  incomes  there  could  be 
more  saving  and  investment  (and  more  government  revenue)  that  could 
then  increase  both  employment  and  income.  But  with  unemployment  so 
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much  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  B.G.,  and  political  party  alignments  I 
being  essentially  rural  (People’s  Progressive  Party)  vs.  urban  (People’s  I 
National  Congress),  the  provision  of  jobs  assumes  importance  politically.  The  1 
fact  that  the  urban  part  of  the  labour  force  is  mainly  of  African  origin,  and  the 
rural  mainly  East  Indian  does  not  make  the  problem  less  delicate.  A  peculiar  ■ 
thing  about  the  Berrill  Report,  however,  in  respect  of  its  handling  of  the  y 
problem  of  employment,  is  that  although  it  recognizes  the  political  import-  ^ 
ance  of  high  unemployment  in  B.G.,  its  proposals  would  aggravate  the  dis-  r 
parity  between  (a)  the  job  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas,  in  rice  farming 
and  rice  milling,  and  (b)  the  job  opportunities  in  the  urban  areas,  princi-  ^ 
pally  Georgetown.  For  the  Report  recommends  rice  expansion  as  almost 
the  sole  source  of  more  jobs.  This  most  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  greater  political  stability.  This  is  one  reason,  in  addition  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  why  higher  priority  should  have  been  given  to  the  promotion  . 
of  light  manufactures.  The  fact  that  the  urban  unemployment  is  and  will  • 
continue  to  be  greater  among  females  is  another  reason  for  trying  to  develop  * 
light  manufacturing.  Again,  secondary  industries  raise  incomes  more  than 
rice  farming,  which  is  a  low-income  industry  even  by  comparison  with  other 
agricultural  industries.  I 

However,  it  is  apposite  to  warn  here  that  industrialization  does  not  add  as  I 
much  to  employment  (net)  as  many  believe,  though  it  does  add  greatly  to 
national  income  and  G.D.P.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  good  example  of  a  country  | 
which  has  been  eminently  successful  so  far  in  its  efforts  to  industrialize, 
which  has  magnificently  raised  incomes  thereby,  but  has  added  directly  only 
50,000  or  so  to  employment  (net)  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  industrializ¬ 
ation  and  several  hundred  million  U.S.  dollars  of  investment  in  industry.  To 
this  effort  has  been  added  several  hundred  millions  of  investment  by  the  Gov-  ■ 
ernment  of  Puerto  Rico  in  social  overheads  (roads,  ports,  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  and  so  on)  to  induce  and  accommodate  the  private  industrial  invest¬ 
ment.  And  another  more  recently  observed  phenomenon,  is  that,  as  aspira¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  income  and  status  rise,  jobs  in  the  agricultural  and  ser¬ 
vices  sectors  (for  example,  domestic  service)  lose  their  attraction.  While 
there  is  an  insufficiency  of  labour  in  the  coffee  and  other  agricultural  indus-  4 
tries  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  dearth  of  domestics,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  per¬ 
sons  seeking  industrial  jobs  which  require  skills  they  do  not  possess.  At  the 
same  time,  many  industries  are  short  of  suitably  trained  personnel.  The  dis-  ^ 
parity  of  urban  industrial  wages  and  rural  wages,  the  higher  aspirations  of  ? 
the  younger  members  of  the  labour  force,  and  the  higher  family  incomes,  I 
have  conduced  to  place  many  in  the  category  of  unemployed  who  would  § 
formerly  have  been  only  too  willing  to  take  up  the  jobs  now  left  a-begging. 

A  final  comment  on  the  unemployment  remedies  proposed  by  Berrill:  un¬ 
employment  is  reduced  not  only  by  providing  more  jobs,  but  also  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  retention  of  young  persons  in  schools,  including  technical,  agricul-  ' 
tural,  and  vocational  schools,  for  longer  priods.  I  have  not  observed  any  pro- 
posal  along  these  lines  in  the  Report,  Surely,  such  an  expansion  of  educa- 
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tional  activities  would  reduce  the  accretions  to  the  labour  force  of  young, 
inadequately  educated  and  trained  Guianese,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
additions  to  the  unemployed.  Why  not  allocate  more  of  the  development  re¬ 
sources  of  the  government  budget  to  teaching  dairy-farming  and  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  (as  suggested  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  Lord  Moyne  Commission  —  The 
West  Indian  Royal  Commission  —  in  their  famous  report)?  Why  not  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  skills  of  urban  children  be  raised  so  that  the  lamented  low 
productivity,  which  offsets  low  wages,  might  be  remedied  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  the  attraction  of  light  (or  other)  manufactures  less  difficult,  by 
reducing  the  real  costs  of  such  manufactures?  Or,  again,  why  is  there  no  re¬ 
ference  to  self-help  capital  projects,  utilizing  some  at  least  of  the  unemployed 
or  underemployed?  It  is  strange  to  find  this  sort  of  thing  mentioned  nowhere 
in  the  Report  —  nor  in  Newman’s  stimulating  article  on  the  Report.  Again, 
are  adult  training  courses  out  of  the  question?  If  so,  why?  Another  more  in¬ 
nocent  question  (arising  from  Berrill’s  chart  facing  p.  14):  First,  why  did 
G.D.P.  (in  real  terms)  rise  three  times  as  rapidly  as  employment  between 
1956  and  1957,  but  almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  employment  from  1957  to 
1958  and  from  1958  to  1959?  [Clearly,  each  of  the  sectors  have  experienced 
and  will  experience  different  proportional  changes  in  respect  of  G.D.P.  and 
employment.  It  is  a  pity  we  are  not  shown  the  past  and  projected  trends  of 
these  by  sector.]  Finally,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  a  given  increase  in  direct 
employment  in  manufacturing  would  yield  or  give  rise  to  a  greater  amount 
of  indirect  employment  (in  various  sectors)  than  the  same  number  of  new 
jobs  in  lower  income  types  of  agriculture  (owing  to  multiplier  effects)? 

In  regard  to  estimates  of  the  new  jobs  to  be  added  by  the  rice  industry: 
Berrill  explicitly  says,  on  his  page  32,  that  55,000  acres  will  be  added  to  the 
rice  acreage  by  the  end  of  1964.  Why  does  Newman  think  that  Berrill  means 
43,000  acres?  Berrill  expects  15,000  more  rice  industry  jobs  (p.  16).  But  will 
55,000  more  acres  provide  15,000  more  jobs  in  the  rice  industry?  If  it  is  true 
that  the  McGale  survey  report  (not  seen  by  the  writer)  shows  that  in  1956 
there  were  23,000  jobs  provided  by  the  120,000  acres  under  rice,  then  55,000 
acres  more  would  not  yield  more  than  10,000  more  rice  jobs.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  Berrill’s  arithmetic,  which  leads  him  to  predict  15,000  more  jobs  from 
the  added  55,000  acres.  This  is  a  large  error  of  50  per  cent  or  5,000  jobs.  B.G.’s 
unemployed  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  will  not  be  30,000  but  35,000.  This 
will  be  14.5  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  instead  of  12.5  per  cent. 

Government  Revenue  and  Taxation 

A  nation,  or  even  a  colony,  cannot  eat  its  cake  and  still  have  it,  any  more 
than  an  individual  can.  I  am  therefore  in  complete  agreement  with  Berrill 
in  stressing  the  importance  of  government  saving  or  surpluses  on  current  ac¬ 
count  for  the  economic  development  of  B.G.  I,  too,  think  that  there  is  need 
to  increase  import  taxes  on  luxuries,  items  of  conspicuous  consumption,  com¬ 
peting  inessential  starchy  foods,  and  the  like.  But  I  would  also  stress  that  all 
taxes  on  capital  goods  and  equipment  not  producible  economically  in  B.G. 
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and  on  raw  materials  and  fuel,  should  be  abolished.  If  only  the  policy  makers 
of  B.G.,  official  and  political,  could  make  it  possible  to  look  at  a  bit  of  eco¬ 
nomic  history!  Has  none  of  these  gentlemen  read  about  Robert  Peel’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  tariff  problem,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago?  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  proposal  that  B.G.  should  abandon  tax  holidays  is 
sustainable  in  present  circumstances.  B.G.  cannot  go  it  alone;  she  has  to 
compete  for  industry  with  the  other  territories  of  the  Caribbean.  But  there 
should  be  modifications  where  extractive  industries  like  mining  and  timber 
cutting  are  concerned;  flexible  depreciation  allowances  should  be  permitted 
all  round.  As  in  a  number  of  countries,  including  the  U.K.  it  would  probably 
be  expedient  to  permit  total  write-offs  that  exceed  the  capital  values  by  rea¬ 
sonable  percentages.  The  riskier  the  venture,  the  more  generous  should  be 
the  law  in  regard  to  depreciation.  However  I  do  not  recommend  depletion 
allowances  for  mining. 

According  to  sample  surveys  of  businessmen  in  Puerto  Rico’s  new  indus¬ 
tries,  most  of  the  industrial  firms  (mainly  U.S.  ownership)  would  never  have 
established  their  subsidiaries  and  branches  in  Puerto  Rico  if  there  were  no 
profit  tax  exemption,  or  tax  hohdays  (despite  access  without  tariff  to  the 
rich  U.S.  market).  Puerto  Rico’s  governmental  revenues  have  been  increased 
substantially  from  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  that  would  not  have  been 
collected  or  would  not  have  accrued,  in  the  absence  of  the  higher  incomes 
and  expenditures  resulting  from  the  new,  tax-exempt  industries. 

As  regards  protective  tariffs,  I  agree  with  Berrill  that  these  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  encourage  local  industries  that  have  reasonable  prospects  of  surviv¬ 
ing  later  without  protection.  But  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  usefulness 
of  increased  export  taxes  on  B.G.’s  main  exports  (sugar,  bauxite  and  rice). 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  incidence  of  such  taxes,  with  present  estimated 
demand  and  supply  elasticities,  could  be  mainly  on  overseas  buyers.  Costs  of 
production  of  bauxite  and  sugar  are  said  to  be  already  high  in  B.G.  compared 
with  other  producing  countries.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  rice  farm¬ 
ers,  and  other  coastal  agriculturalists,  have  for  fifteen  years  received  large 
subsidies  from  the  government  budget  through  the  heavy  expenditures  on 
irrigation,  drainage  and  clearance  of  rice  lands;  and  since  these  farmers  and 
agricultvu’ahsts  have  usually  been  disproportionately  small  contributors  to 
the  public  chest,  either  as  payers  of  income  taxes  or  as  purchasers  of  com¬ 
modities  that  have  been  the  object  of  indirect  taxes,*  an  increased  export  tax 
on  rice  may  be  less  difficult  to  resist.  If  such  taxes  were  used  to  finance 
further  rice  development,  they  would  be  less  difficult  to  introduce  and  would 
reduce  the  rice  development  burden  (including  the  payment  of  interest  on 
rice  development  loans)  on  urban  businessmen  and  wage  earners,  who 
are  comparatively  sitting  ducks  for  the  tax  guns.  But  such  an  export  tax 
should  be  flexible,  higher  in  prosperous  times  than  in  bad  times;  and  per¬ 
haps  there  should  be  a  negative  tax,  a  subsidy,  in  bad  times. 

^Farmers  the  world  over  can  more  easily  evade  income  taxes,  and  more  readily  avoid  the 
market  through  their  ability  to  grow  their  own  requirements  of  food  than  can  other  citizens. 
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Talking  of  negative  taxes  or  subsidies,  Puerto  Rico’s  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration  (Fomento)  has  found  it  expedient,  and  attractive  to 
private  industry,  to  assist  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  training  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  some  of  the  new  firms.  Businessmen,  especially  those  abroad, 
are  often  apprehensive  about  the  high  real  costs  of  laboiu:  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  resulting  from  relatively  untrained  labour  and  the  expense  of  train¬ 
ing  it. 

Next,  I  do  not  understand  why  the  Report  draws  conclusions  and  makes  re- 
I  commendations  with  respect  to  either  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  size  of 

I  public  debt  for  B.G.  without  clear,  explicit  examination  of  the  increased  pro¬ 

duction  and  productivity  of  the  economy  as  a  restdt  of  the  debt  expenditures 
and  the  time  required  for  the  resulting  increase  in  private  income  and  public 
revenue  to  serve  the  related  debt.  Again,  how  does  B.G.’s  government  debt  in 
relation  to  its  national,  or  better,  its  Gross  Domestic  Product,  compare  with 
the  ratio  in  other  places? 

I  am  in  agreement  that  such  services  as  railway  and  steamer  transportation 
should  be  priced  so  that  costs  are  covered  as  a  rule.  But  what  should  be  the 
period  of  the  accounting?  Is  a  new  steamer  service  to  a  newly  settled  area 
on  one  of  the  rivers  expected  to  cover  its  costs  immediately?  Surely,  such  a 
policy  would  tend  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  settlement  away  from  the 
sea-level  coastal  region,  with  its  expensive  needs  in  drainage,  irrigation,  road 
maintenance,  and  defence  against  the  sea.  But  the  railway  system,  competing 
ineffectually  with  parallel  sea  and  coastal  road  carriers,  has  certainly  been 
allowed  a  long  enough  period  of  subsidies  or  deficits  to  demonstrate  its  fun¬ 
damental  incapacity.®  Logic  and  equity  demand  also  that  road  vehicles  should 
be  taxed  adequately  on  the  basis  of  road  construction  costs  (appropriately 
pro-rated  over  time )  and  annual  road  maintenance  expenses.  There  should  also 

ibe  discrimination  among  vehicles  by  their  weight  in  assessing  licence  charges. 
Heavy  automobiles  must  necessarily  be  much  more  destructive  of  the  mud-bed 
roads  of  B.G.  than  lighter  vehicles.  Moreover,  since  all  the  motor  roads  are  on 
the  flat  billiard  table  coast,  there  is  no  need  for  high  horse  power.  Nor  can  the 
thrill  of  speed  be  experienced  on  the  narrow,  two-lane,  rough-siuiace  country 
roads.  The  large,  heavy  car  is  more  completely  an  item  of  conspicious  con¬ 
sumption  and  show-oflE  in  B.G.  than  in  most  places.  Perhaps  these  shoiild  be 
banned  until  roads  thread  their  way  inland. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks  on  government  revenue  and  taxation,  1 
would  point  to  Berrill’s  observation  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
total  revenue  derived  from  income  taxes.  I,  too,  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  tremendous  progress  in  the  last  ten  years  in  catching  tax 
evaders,  and  checking  and  reassessing  under-reported  incomes.  The  more 
j  successful  the  Income  Tax  Office  has  been  in  these  efforts,  however,  the  less 

BWhen  the  old  trains  are  finally  laid  to  rest,  the  rail  bed  —  suitably  widened  —  might  be¬ 
come  a  better  location  for  a  more  durable  motor  road;  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  higher 

Iand  better  drained.  But  the  feasibility  of  this  should  first  be  examined  on  a  comparative  basis 
with  other  means  of  providing  a  more  satisfactory  coastal  road. 
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will  be  the  increases  in  revenue  from  these  official  activities  in  the  future.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  projections. 


Government  Expenditures:  The  Programme  ' 

Colonial  development  plans  and  programmes  have  sometimes  been  criticized 
for  being  frequently  merely  lists  of  government  expenditures  estimated  to  be 
likely  or  desirable  for  some  future  period.  The  official  programme,  which 
Berrill  essentially  approves,  is  of  this  nature.  There  is  no  reference  to  private 
investment  expenditures  globally  or  by  sector,  and  no  mention  of  means  to  be 
adopted  to  stimulate  and  influence  the  allocation  or  direction  of  such  private 
investments.  In  fact,  not  even  means,  techniques  and  tools  to  be  used,  or 
usable,  by  the  government  to  carry  out  its  programme  are  specifically  discussed 
and  recommended.  Considering  the  delays  and  bottlenecks  experienced  by 
the  government  in  the  execution  of  its  previous  plans,  one  is  justifiably  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  is  Newman,  that  there  has  been  no  recommendation  that  a 
planning  office  be  immediately  established  to  co-ordinate  the  various  projects 
and  activities  in  order  to  minimize  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  of  scarce 
resources  of  human  skills,  including  top  level  administrative  and  technical 
skills,  and  of  expensive  capital  equipment  and  the  like,  which  has  frequently 
resulted  from  poor  communication  and  co-ordination  amoung  executives  in  the 
various  departments.  The  resulting  frustrations  detract  substantially  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  drive  of  persons  at  all  levels  in  the  community,  and  con¬ 
sequently  add  greatly  to  economic  costs  generally.  They  do  not  contribute 
to  improving  the  relations,  already  far  from  satisfactory,  among  the  various 
classes  and  communities,  and  between  the  pompous,  relatively  subordinate 
officials  and  the  people,  whose  servants  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Berrill  has 
himself  emphasized  the  need  to  avoid  recurrences  of  the  spectacular  delays 
in  settling  farmers  on  expensively  cleared  and  irrigated  lands. 

Such  a  planning  staff  would  be  able  to  make  the  desirable  capital-output 
calculations  to  improve  the  method  of  choosing  priorities  amoung  projects  of 
government.  The  present  programme  could  then  be  amended  and  improved 
on  the  bases  of  this  sort  of  data,  which  Berrill  could  not  possibly  have  found 
or  produced  within  his  one-month  visit.  There  are  economists  resident  in  B.G. 
who  could  quite  satisfactorily  lead  a  planning  staff,  after  a  short  period  of 
relevant  post-graduate  study.  Attendance  at  selected  international  conferences 
would  also  help  officials.  The  planning  staff  should  insist  on  prompt,  periodic 
reports  from  executive  departments,  the  physical  progress  of  projects  being 
clearly  indicated,  in  addition  to  their  financial  costs,  from  period  to  period. 
These  reports  would  be  important  tools  of  co-ordination. 

Among  the  items  of  government  expenditure,  there  is  a  commendable 
emphasis  on  the  economic  as  against  the  social  welfare  ones.  But  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  only  4  per  cent  of  the  relatively  small  development  budget  to  edu¬ 
cational  expansion  and  improvement  seems  to  be  far  too  small,  with  the 
population  increasing  at  3  per  cent  aimually.  Another  remarkably  modest 
allocation  is  that  for  research.  Some  research  into  industrial  feasibilities 
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should  have  ben  strongly  recommended,  and  allocations  suggested  to  accomp¬ 
lish  this.  A  follow-up  to  the  preliminary  research  efforts  of  the  late  G.O.  Case 
who  was  probably  B.G.’s  principal  advocate  of  some  industrialization,  should 
be  made.  Circumstances  have  changed  greatly  since  the  days  when  a  despatch 
from  Whitehall  was  received,  warning  governors  against  any  encourag^ent 
of  colonial  industrialization.  The  justification  of  this  policy  was  stated  to  be 
Great  Britain’s  own  difficulties  arising  from  the  loss  of  some  important  maricets 
for  her  manufactures.  'The  Old  Country  is  now  prosperous  as  never  before, 
and  political  attitudes  have  been  transformed  by  the  “wind  of  change”.  Even 
so,  the  light  manufacturing  that  Berrill  recommends  as  essential  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  longer-run  will  not  come  unless  there  are  feasibility  studies  and 
active  promotion  and  advertisement  abroad  by  some  equivalent  of  the  FomerUo 
or  Economic  Development  Administration  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  tax  exemption 
laws  of  B.G.  are  not  likely  to  be  voluntarily  read  by  busy  entrepreneurs  abroad, 
and  local  entrepreneurs  are  scarce  and  lack  industrial  experience.  Founding 
and  operating  a  manufactming  enterprise  is  a  very  different  matter  from  start¬ 
ing  and  running  a  retail  shop.  Yet,  such  a  Fomento  must  not  commit  the 
Puerto  Rican  error  of  giving  too  little  help  to  the  local  entrepreneur,  for  too 
long  a  time. 

Other  research  needed,  but  not  given  enough  attention  nor  resources,  in¬ 
cludes  hydro-electric  investigations  —  to  be  undertaken  this  time  by  dis¬ 
interested  technicians,  not  by  persons  employed  by  the  bauxite  or  sugar  com¬ 
panies;  research  on  dairying  and  mixed  farming  —  recommended  fifteen  years 
ago  by  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission;  and  both  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  marketing  research. 

In  regard  to  industrialization,  I  do  not  think  B.G.  has  much  of  a  future  in 
the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods  while  its  market  is  so  tiny,  but  efforts 
should  be  made  to  find  out  whether  some  of  the  labour-intensive  light  in¬ 
dustries  would  not  be  feasible.  However  I  think  Newman  is  on  soimd  ground 
when  he  points  to  the  probabilities  in  respect  of  heavy  industry,  for  export, 
based  on  natural  resources.  Cheap  power  is  one  major  prerequisite.  But 
since  investment  in  an  enterprise  to  produce  metals,  say,  is  usually  enormous 
compared  with  a  garment  manufacturer’s  investment,  and  cannot  as  easily  be 
withdrawn  by  dismantling,  and  carried  back  home,  the  prerequisite  of  political 
stability  and  orderly  governmental  processes  and  changes  are  even  more  im- 
jjortant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  psychologi^  effects  of  abnormal 
political  uncertainty  upon  investment. 

Foreign  enterprises  should,  however,  be  required  to  offer  some  reasonable 
proportion  of  their  stock  to  local  purchasers.  'They  should  also  be  called  upon 
to  provide  suitable  local  persons  with  opportunities  of  employment  in  the 
higher  technical  and  administrative  levels.  Equitable  and  decent  practices 
and  relations  with  employees  and  the  public  would  reduce  the  resistance  to 
foreign  investment.  Recent  trends  in  these  matters  show  much  improvement. 

In  its  search  for  competent  and  loyal  technical  research  personnel,  and  for 
foreign  capital  and  entrepreneurs,  B.G.  would  do  well  not  to  confine  itself  to 
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the  United  Kingdom  or  any  one  country.  Even  Japan  or  India  is  nowadays  I  sil 

quite  near;  and,  of  course,  one  may  look  also  to  Northern  Italy,  or  Israel.  I  ca 

The  recommendation  that  B.G.’s  single  international  airport  should  be  closed  at 

in  order  to  avoid  incurring  an  expenditure  of  $2  million  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  4  wi 

the  suggestion  that,  instead,  $1.75  million  should  be  spent  to  create  facilities  in 
for  a  non-intemational  airport,  is  the  most  extraordinary  proposal  in  the  Report,  ti  an 
To  save  $0.25  million  B.G.  would  be  closing  the  door,  almost  completely,  to  |  an 
whatever  prospects  of  industrialization  there  might  be.  Travellers,  and  | 
especially  businessmen,  are  never  anxious  to  have  to  disembark  and  change  <  dit 

planes,  and  stay  overnight,  in  places  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  It  must  ?!  Soi 

continue  to  be  possible  to  reach  B.G.  from  the  U.S.A.  and  U.K.  at  least  twice  ^  ide 
per  week  without  having  to  spend  a  long  night  in  Trinidad,  pleasant  as  this  1  a  1 
island  is.  wo 

In  discussing  the  item  of  the  budget.  Roads,  (Report,  p.  38),  Berrill  has  wo 

made  a  number  of  observations  with  which  I  find  myself  in  complete  agree-  1 

ment.  And  the  high  priority  he  has  assigned  to  roads  that  will  lead  towards  a  r 

the  interior  seems  fully  jus^iable.  I  would  offer  here  only  the  suggestion  pol 

that  there  be  some  positive  regional  planning,  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  and  ;  dev 
high  costs,  both  short  and  long  run,  of  excessively  scattered  farms  and  the 
other  new  undertakings  in  the  interior  of  the  colony.  There  would  be  sub-  |  will 
stantial  economies  in  government  expenditure  if  the  basic  social  overhead  or  whc 
capital  projects  were  planned  to  complement  one  another  in  compact  areas  g  wiaj 
or  parts  of  promising  valleys  in  the  interior.  Roads,  schools,  energy  supply,  I  that 
water  and  so  on  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  Aat  a  new  |  ecoi 
little  town  or  community  was  being  created.  The  external  economies  that  ^  The 
would  accrue  to  private  businesses,  agricultural  as  weU  as  other,  might  be  the  |  and 
determining  factors  in  their  siurvival.  There  should  be  some  research  on  the 

regional  possibilities,  and  the  creation  of  some  minimum,  basic  economic  and  i'api< 

social  facilities  in  at  least  one  such  pilot  interior  community  in  the  near  future.  dogr 

B.G.  s  jungle  is  too  thick,  and  its  trees  too  hard,  for  nineteenth  century,  ;  prob 
American-type,  individualistic,  pioneer  settlement  to  arise  in  B.G.'s  interior.  ' 

And,  in  any  case,  people  are  now  too  accustomed  to  a  degree  of  social  density 
and  local,  national  and  international  communication,  to  seek  isolation.  The 
filling  in  of  even  the  most  proirusing  valleys  of  B.G.’s  interior  cannot  be  left  5 
to  chance  or  to  the  Hidden  Hand.  Needing  no  expensive  sea  defence  wans 
and  dams,  and  no  costly  drainage  canals,  an  inland  settlement  might,  after  a 
period  of  impotent  infancy,  be  economically  much  healthier  than  a  number  of 
the  existing  rambling,  coastal  villages.  Its  roads,  built  on  higher  land  and 
harder  rode,  would  certainly  be  cheaper  to  maintain. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  consensus  among  us  that  there  are  possibilities  for 
significant  tourism  only  in  the  interior  of  B.G.  But  selected  sites  would  us-  j. 
ually  need  some  discreet  landscaping  that  would  not  create  too  man-made  an 
environment;  and  though  modem,  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  hotels  and 
guest  houses  would  be  required,  their  exterior  should  fit  the  jungle.  The  . 
interior  furnishings  and  derorating  would  also  need  the  vision  of  some  sen-  ^ 
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sitive  artist,  who  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  try,  necessarily  in  vain,  to  dupH* 
cate  the  seaside  resorts  of  Jamaica  or  Puerto  Rico.  A  zoo  could  be  a  great 
attraction.  There  must  be  many  tourists,  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  would  be 
willing  to  forego  a  part  of  their  seaside  tanning  process  in  one  of  the  islands 
in  return  for  an  opportunity  to  take  their  own  movies  of  real,  live,  jaguars  and 
and  other  jungle  animals  in  their  own  natural  habitat,  with  100  per  cent  safety, 
and  also  at  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  safari  in  Africa. 

Tourism  in  B.G.  is,  however,  unlikely  to  yield  many  new  jobs  or  much  ad¬ 
ditional  income.  It  will  be  more  important  for  its  stimulus  to  industrialization. 
Some  of  the  tourists  will  certainly  be  businessmen  ..  means  and  contacts  and 
ideas.  Many  an  enterprise  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  established  as  a  result  of 
a  businessman’s  vacation  here.  And,  again,  the  increase  in  air  passengers 
would  induce  the  airlines  to  increase  the  frequency  of  their  flights  to  B.G.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  at  least  one  flight  a  day  were  offered. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  ( and  even  when  agreement  has  been  reached  — 
a  most  unlikely  event  —  among  the  economists,  engineers,  cultural  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  other  planners  and  philosophers)  the  most  faultless  economic 
development  programme  may  remain  only  another  government  document  for 
the  files  and  archives.  Economic  development  depends  much  more  upon  the 
will  of  the  effective  government,  and  upon  the  will  of  the  community,  especially 
where  the  society  is  organized  to  permit  this  will  to  express  itself.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  fact  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  top  political  leadership  as  well  as  upper  official  hierarchy  in  B.G.  desire 
economic  development.  The  people  have  wanted  it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  main  requisites  now',  especially  for  leaders  in  all  fields,  are  logical  analysis 
and  courageous,  independent  thinking,  with  appropriate  innovating  to  suit 
the  country’s  social  and  physical  characteristics.  The  major  obstacle  to  more 
rapid  development  now  may  be  too  much  reliance  upon  either  laissez-faire 
dogmas  or  communist  dogmas.  I  suggest  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  many 
problems. 
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By  G.  E.  Cumper 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  critical  sections  of  Mr.  Newman’s  paper;  and 
to  assess  the  positive  recommendations  which  he  puts  forward  ( with  a  proper 
tentativeness )  in  his  fourth  section  one  needs  exactly  the  kind  of  information 
on  the  economy  of  British  Guiana  and  its  development  potential  which,  as 
he  stresses,  is  neither  available  nor  likely  to  be  made  so  by  the  original  de¬ 
velopment  programme.  I  therefore  con^e  myself  here  to  comments  on  the 
general  question  of  investment  criteria. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  criteria  which  Mr.  Newman  uses  in  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  development  projects  have  to  be  simple  ones,  and  he  works 
mainly  with  the  direct  comparison  of  total  capital  expenditure  and  annual 
income  directly  generated  by  a  project.  The  concept  of  income  generated 
can  be  extended  through  the  use  of  a  multiplier  concept  (as  he  himself 
points  out,  and  as  O’Loughlin  has  described  in  some  detail  in  an  unpublished 
paper),  but  as  it  is  exceptional  for  the  planner  to  be  able  to  attribute  dif¬ 
ferent  multiplier  values  to  different  projects  this  extension  is  not  likely  to 
add  much  information  to  that  afforded  by  the  simpler  comparison.  (I  do  8 
not  deal  here  with  the  contention  that  private  projects  which  generate  a  | 
relatively  large  profit  income  are  specially  meritorious  because  this  income 
will  raise  the  rate  of  capital  formation,  since  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  accepted 
as  a  general  proposition  in  small  open  economies  like  the  West  Indies  that 
high  profits  lead  to  high  local  levels  of  investment). 

Mr.  Newman  clearly  does  not  put  such  comparisons  forward  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis  on  which  to  judge  a  development  project;  but  in  case  any  reader 
misunderstands  him  to  have  done  so  I  should  like  to  list  a  number  of  further 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  of  importance  in  policy  decisions:  , 

(i)  Can  the  capital  for  a  project  be  freely  transferred  to  other  projects 
if  these  are  judged  to  give  a  better  return  on  investment?  Where 
capital  is  available  only  on  condition  that  it  be  applied  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  project  or  type  of  project,  it  is  irrelevant  to  consider  the 
yield  of  the  same  sum  in  o^er  uses.  A  project  financed  with 
“specific”  capital  may  be  acceptable  even  though  the  net  income 
generated  is  small. 

(ii)  What  is  the  import  content  of  the  investment?  A  project  deserving 
priority  on  other  grounds  may  be  rejected  if  it  calls  for  heavy  over¬ 
seas  expenditure,  e.g.  on  machinery  or  technical  aid  or  interest 
and  service  charges  on  loans  sufiBcient  to  produce  pressure  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  Under  the  cmrency  board  system  such  pres¬ 
sure  wiU  ma^est  itself  as  an  automatic  deflationary  movement. 
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whereas  an  independent  currency  will  suffer  the  more  obvious 
symptoms  of  loss  of  reserves;  in  either  case  the  policy  maker  is 
obligated  to  take  into  account  the  basic  fact  that  foreign  currency 
may  be  a  scarce  resource  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

(iii)  What  is  the  labour  content  of  the  investment?  Where  a  project  can 
be  carried  out  mainly  with  local  labour  (or  with  local  materials 
whose  production  involves  mainly  labour  costs),  the  evaluation 
of  its  desirability  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  heavy  unemployment  the  social  cost  may  be  much  less  than 
the  accounting  cost.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  a  project  would 
be  costless;  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that 

(a)  Even  under  general  unemployment,  a  project  may  compete 
for  particular  skills,  or  for  labour  in  a  particular  place,  and 
will  certainly  compete  for  scarce  organizing  ability. 

(b)  If  a  project  is  to  be  financed  from  increased  taxation  (whether 
initially,  or  in  the  servicing  and  repayment  of  the  debt  in¬ 
curred)  this  may  involve  problems  of  public  finance  which 
can  be  expressed  as  costs  to  the  whole  economy.  Thus  an 
increase  in  already  high  levels  of  direct  taxation  may  have 
a  disincentive  e£Fect. 

(c)  The  spending  of  the  incomes  generated  by  the  act  of  invest¬ 
ment  may  lead  to  balance  of  payments  diflBculties  distinct  from 
those  caused  by  the  import  content  of  the  project  itself.  In¬ 
deed,  the  higher  the  import  content  of  the  investment  the  less 
the  secondary  demand  for  imports  by  workers  involved  in  the 
project;  so  that  a  territory  with  a  high  marginal  propensity  to 
import  may  find  that  the  balance  of  payments  effect  is  less 
on  balance  with  a  project  of  high  initial  import  content. 

In  spite  of  these  real  costs,  an  investment  may  be  preferable  to  one  with 
a  higher  nominal  yield  if  its  labour  content  is  high  and  unemployment  k 
widespread. 

(iv)  Is  the  project  “strategic”  in  the  sense  that,  while  not  in  itself  yield¬ 
ing  a  high  retium,  it  is  essential  in  order  to  permit  further  high- 
yielding  investment?  Under  this  heading  come  extensions  of  the 
“infrastructure”,  but  also  such  forms  of  investment  as  those  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Hirschmann  in  order  to  generate  change  through 
internal  tensions  in  the  economy  and  even  projects  intended  to 
expand  the  output  of  such  consumer  goods  as  are  supposed  to  have 
a  high  incentive  effect  on  labour. 

(v)  Is  the  project  one  which  will  call  forth  further  investment  in  the 
form  of  labour  on  minor  capital  projects  by  individuals  or  com¬ 
munities?  Thus  in  a  society  accustomed  to  communal  self-help  a 
main  road  may  call  forth  direct  labour  investment  on  feeder  roads 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  villages.  (I  should  add  that  I  am 
sceptical  of  the  likelihood  of  such  action  in  the  very  individualistic 
West  Indies). 

I  have  stated  these  five  points  briefly  since  I  do  not  think  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  controversial.  I  should  like  to  state  at  more  length  a  sixth  proposi¬ 
tion;  namely,  that  a  project,  or  more  particularly  a  series  of  projects 
constituting  a  development  programme,  should  be  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  the  predictable  social  changes  it  will  entail  and  of  the  cost  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  to  these  changes,  particularly  in  the  form  of  new  forms  of 
administration  and  more  or  different  social  services. 

A  policy  of  economic  development  aims  at  leading  a  society  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  lower  to  one  of  higher  eflBciency.  In  practice  efficiency  must  be 
quantified  in  terms  of  money.  No  economist  would  contend  that  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  is  comprehensive;  the  most  he  would  (or  at  least  should)  claim  is  that 
it  provides  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  policy  in  the  absence  of  quantita¬ 
tively  compelling  data  on  other  aspects  of  welfare. 

Data  on  the  costs  and  gains  arising  from  changes  in  social  relationships 
are  seldom  quantitative.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  economists,  admitting 
that  both  costs  and  gains  accrue  from  economic  development,  have  seldom 
allowed  them  to  enter  into  the  determination  of  policy.  However,  it  may 
be  possible  to  go  further  with  the  formulation  of  such  problems  in  non- 
quantitative  terms  than  economists  or  sociologists  have  generally  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  do. 

Social  gains  and  losses  may  not  be  merely  marginal  additions  and  sub- 
tractions  to  economic  gains  from  development,  but  may  reverse  the  balance.  ■ 
This  emerges  very  concretely  if  we  consider  that  an  economically  weU-  ? 
conceived  programme  may  generate  such  social  tensions  that  it  disrupts  the  r] 
society  and  cancels  the  effects  of  the  programme.  A  historical,  and  therefore  ^ 
non-controversial  example  is  Henri  Christophe’s  attempt  to  raise  the  level  of 
efficiency  of  the  Haitian  economy,  which  led  to  revolution  and  the  reversal  ^ 
of  his  policies.  A  regime  dependent  on  overseas  capital  is  particularly  ‘■ 
vulnerable  to  such  social  “side-effects”,  since  investment  will  take  fright  not  , 
only  at  genuine  social  collapse,  but  at  any  manifestation  of  tension  which  ^ 
appears  to  fore-run  collapse.  | 

The  early  stages  of  economic  development  universally  imply  the  growth 
of  certain  forms  of  productive  organization  at  the  expense  of  others.  This 
may  proceed  either  by  the  transfer  of  workers  from  one  form  of  production 
to  another,  or  by  the  diversion  of  entrants  to  the  working  population  from 
one  form  to  another.  In  either  case  social  tensions  are  generated.  Different  > 
forms  of  production  (e.g.  peasant  as  against  capitalistic  agriculture,  cottage  | 
industries  as  against  factories)  depend  on  different  sets  of  attitudes  in  those  | 
who  operate  them;  transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  either  within  the  life  of  i 
one  man  or  between  two  generations  of  one  family,  requires  that  the  indi-  I 
vidual  operate  under  a  set  of  attitudes  which  are  not  part  of  his  cultural  I 
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heritage.  This  is  all  the  more  true  where  development  implies  (as  it  usually 
does)  not  only  shifts  in  attitudes  toward  production  in  a  narrow  sense,  but 
also  shifts  in  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  society  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  problem  first  specifically  in  terms  of  Jamaica. 
What  are  the  forms  of  production  which  are  losing  out  in  the  present  phase 
of  economic  development  in  Jamaica,  and  what  are  their  social  functions? 
Out  of  the  complexity  of  the  unabstracted  world,  I  would  choose  three  as 
representing  a  majority  of  the  pre-1938  labour  force.  These  are  peasant 
agriculture,  estate  agriculture  and  service  occupations.  By  the  latter,  I  mean 
the  occupations  which  depend  on  the  provision  of  personal  services  to  the 
middle-class,  and  I  include  jobbing  tradesmen  and  dressmakers.  By  estate 
agricultiu*e  I  mean  not  the  large  capitalistic  estate  (e.g.  Frome)  but  the 
smaller,  more  feudal  concern  which  is  now  retreating  in  the  sugar  industry 
but  is  still  common  in  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

These  forms,  while  differing  widely,  have  certain  common  social  implica¬ 
tions  —  as  one  would  expect  of  forms  which  have  co-existed  so  long  in  a 
single  society. 

(a)  They  are  all  highly  stratified,  and  before  1938  at  least  this  strati¬ 
fication  was  accepted  by  all  concerned.  Thus  the  peasant  accepted 
his  social  separateness  from  the  planter  and  merchant,  the  estate 
worker  accepted  his  separateness  from  the  overseer  and  manager, 
the  service  worker  accepted  his  or  her  separateness  from  the  patron. 
It  does  not  matter  for  the  present  purpose  whether  we  phrase  this 
difFerence  in  terms  of  class  or  of  cultural  pluralism. 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  this  stratification,  they  all!  offer  the  worker 
a  narrow  but  attainable  path  of  promotion  and  status  increase.  In 
the  peasant  area  this  is  bound  up  with  the  achievement  of  family 
headship  and  independence  based  on  land  ownership.  On  the 
estate,  it  consists  in  the  attainment  of  certain  privileges  accorded 
to  the  regular  and  established  worker,  and  similarly  in  service  occu¬ 
pations.  Broadly  speaking,  the  pattern  fits  with  the  mo^al  impera¬ 
tives  of  the  society;  “living  right”  leads  to  privileges  and  the 
esteem  of  ones  peers  and  superiors. 

(c)  Economic  and  social  forms  consist  largely  in  personal  and  enduring 
relations  to  a  superior  —  on  a  family  basis  in  a  peasant  agriculture, 
on  a  client-patron  basis  elsewhere. 

(d)  These  personal  relationships  confer  a  degree  of  security  (social 
and  economic)  which  is  high  relative  to  the  resources  of  the  society. 

The  traditional  society,  however  objectionable  it  may  have  been  economic¬ 
ally  and  even  morally,  therefore  performed  certain  positive  social  functions. 

Economic  development  clearly  interrupts  the  carrying  out  of  these  func¬ 
tions: 

(a)  The  policy  of  development  springs  from  a  social  impulse  toward 
an  open  society,  with  diminishing  stratification,  and  the  practical 
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requirements  of  development  in  fact  enforce  this.  The  fact  of  stra-  | 
tification  is  no  longer  hallowed  by  its  general  acceptance.  | 

(b)  The  permissible  range  of  social  mobility  has  therefore  greatly  in-  | 

creased,  and  the  criteria  of  status  have  also  changed,  but  oppor-  I 
tunities  for  mobility  have  expanded  only  slowly.  Moreover,  “living  | 
right”  no  longer  brings  an  assured  reward  in  terms  of  the  new  I 
status  system.  Indeed,  where  development  involves  physical  move-  I 
ment  out  of  a  peasant  or  estate  area  to  the  urban  area,  traditional  | 
standards  of  right  conduct  become  inadequate  and  certainly  yield  | 
no  material  reward.  * 

(c)  With  the  rise  of  impersonal  forms  of  organization  in  the  estate  and  ^ 

urban  sectors,  clientage  relations  have  lost  their  force.  Fragmenta-  | 
tion  and  land  shortage  have  produced  a  similar  diminution  of  the  ^ 
authority  of  the  patron-father  in  the  peasant  sector.  j- 

(d)  Impersonal  forms  of  production  make  it  impossible  to  provide  the 
security  formerly  available;  the  employer's  relation  to  his  worker  ! 
is  limited  to  the  wage  bargain. 

The  social  problems  raised  by  economic  development  are  therefore  three: 

(a)  to  bring  the  opportunities  for  social  mobility  into  closer  relation  1 
with  the  deckred  and  accepted  values  of  society. 

(b)  to  provide  sufficient  seciuity  for  the  individual  to  follow  the  life- 

path  socially  approved  for  the  non-mobile  as  well  as  the  mobile 
individual  (e.g.  to  get,  raise  and  educate  children).  t 

(c)  to  recondite  the  old  and  the  new  sodal  values,  and  institutionalize  i 

the  reconciliation.  ! 

How  has  this  been  done  in  other  developing  countries  (for  the  problems  ; 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  other  countries  —  they  could  be  applied  | 
to  Britain  in  1800)?  Social  mobility  has  been  increased  through  the  expan-  ? 
sion  of  education  and  perhaps  through  restrictions  on  income,  property  use  | 
and  inheritance.  Seciuity  has  been  provided  through  general  social  assistance  | 
schemes  (poor  relief,  pensions)  plus  a  wide  range  of  specialized  services  —  | 
medical,  probation,  free  legal  aid  and  so  on.  The  reconciliation  of  value  ; 
systems  follows  no  single  pattern;  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  continuing  . 
process  personalized  in  leaders  (political  and  other)  and  expressed  in  the  ^ 
balance  between  opposing  political  parties.  ^ 

I  would  argue  that  Jamaican  social  pohcy  has  not  yet  measured  up  to 
these  needs.  The  current  educational  programme  is  imdoubtedly  a  substan-  f! 
tial  contribution  to  increasing  mobility;  so,  in  a  more  concrete  way,  is  the 
progress  toward  extending  middle-class  standards  of  housing  down  the  occu-  . 
pational  ladder  (since  housing  is  one  of  the  most  potent  symbols  of  status).  | 
But  it  is  arguable  that  mobdity  has  only  been  increased  over  the  upper 
half  of  the  society,  and  that  the  net  effect  of  development  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  tension  in  this  area  for  the  rest.  Social  policy  has  done  little  to  provide 
security  for  the  individual.  In  the  field  of  general  security,  the  derisory 
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I  system  of  poor  relief  continues,  while  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  provision 

I  of  pensions  on  a  general  non-contributory  basis.  In  the  field  of  specialized 

I  services,  certain  advances  have  been  made,  but  these  have  often  been  starved 

p  of  funds  and  staff  and  handicapped  by  the  diversion  of  funds  to  “social 

II  welfare”  in  the  generalized  sense  —  which  serves  quite  a  different  purpose, 

;  if  it  serves  any  purpose  at  all. 

I  The  main  agencies  in  the  third  field  have  been  the  political  parties.  The 
\  balance  between  the  parties  did  for  a  long  time  express  a  balance  between 
\  the  old,  personal,  stratified  and  the  new,  universalistic,  mobile  values.  More¬ 
over,  the  concentration  of  alltegiance  in  each  case  on  the  single  personality 

I  of  the  leader  helped  to  bridge  the  gap.  However,  the  present  dominance 

of  one  party,  and  the  devotion  of  its  leaders  to  what  are  essentially  the  new 
I  values  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old,  weakens  this  function.  Moreover,  it  is 
^  arguable  that  undue  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  a  single  aspect  of  the 

(new  values  because  cl  a  concentration  of  attention,  very  laudably,  on  the 
"solid”  work  of  economic  development  to  the  exclusion  of  the  search  for 
social  justice  which  was  even  more  important  in  the  early  days  of  party 
organization  —  development  is  only  important,  after  all,  because  it  is  an 
;  aspect  of  social  justice. 

It  may  be  worth  suggesting  that  the  general  welfare  agencies  —  the  Social 
Welfare  Commission,  and  such  other  bodies  as  the  Jamaica  Agricultural 
,  Society  in  so  far  as  they  serve  this  end  —  drew  their  original  impetus  from 

!  their  assertion  of  values  of  social  justice  at  the  village  level.  They  have 
suffered  from  a  bias  toward  a  middle-class  version  of  these  values,  and  from 
their  assumption  that  "communities”  are  an  important  social  unit  in  a  Ja- 
i  maica  which  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  single  community-state;  and  they 
I  are  now  almost  wholly  ineffective  at  this  level. 

f  This  diagnosis  gains  a  little  force  from  the  recent  emergence  in  the  Ras 
Tafarians  of  a  group  who  include  many  kinds  of  people  but  who  have  in 
I  common  that  they  refuse  to  attempt  to  achieve  mobiKty  within  the  Jamaican 
I  society,  that  they  afford  each  other  some  degree  of  security  by  communistic 
i  living  and  that  they  reject  entirely  —  and  even  invert  —  the  values  of  the 
;■  emergent  society.  In  other  words,  their  characteristics  correspond  to  the 
I  gaps  in  the  social  structure  left  by  an  incomplete  social  policy. 

I  What  needs  to  be  done?  Ideally,  two  things:  first,  a  wider  recognition  of 
I  the  natmre  of  the  social  tensions  engendered  by  development  and  an  adapta- 
S  tion  of  the  details  of  government  policy  and  political  leadership  to  diminish 
them;  second,  a  long-term  (but  not  too  long-term)  programme  of  extending 
,  social  services  and  education  so  as  to  meet  the  social  functions  mentioned 
I  as  fully  as  they  are  met  in  industrialized  countries,  though  not  necessarily 
in  exactly  the  same  form. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  may,  and  the  second  must,  involve  measur¬ 
able  costs.  These  costs  are  not  necessarily  the  same  for  all  possible  develop¬ 
ment  programmes.  The  Jamaican  programme,  being  an  individualistic  de- 
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velopment  within  a  society  already  relatively  individualistic,  requires  heavy 
emphasis  on  state  action  to  integrate  the  community  and  provide  security 
for  the  population.  Other  development  programmes,  or  the  same  kind  of 
programme  against  the  background  of  a  society  more  tightly  knit  by  kinship 
or  other  institutional  bonds,  might  involve  much  less  elaboration  of  the 
social  services  provided  by  central  government. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  application  of  these  more  extended  criteria 
would  modify  Mr.  Newman’s  generally  critical  judgment  of  the  Guianese 
development  programme.  It  is  conceivable  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Guianese  government  some  of  the  projects  adopted  are  “specific”  in 
that  the  failure  to  include  them  would  have  meant  that  less  capital  would 
have  been  available  from  Britain.  I  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the 
various  projects  vary  in  their  import  content  —  this  is  a  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  cannot,  apparently,  be  even  estimated  from  the  oflBcial  documents 
available.  The  question  of  “strategic”  investment  is  very  relevant  to  the 
programme,  and  is  discussed  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Newman,  but  here  again 
the  information  is  insuflBcient  for  a  useful  judgment.  The  drainage  and  irri¬ 
gation  projects  which  bulk  so  large  in  the  plan  may  be  defensible  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  precisely  from  the  kind  of  peasant  farmer  they  will  estab¬ 
lish  that  one  can  hope  for  direct  labour  investment.  However,  my  impression 
is  that  none  of  the  refinements  suggested  under  (i)  to  (v)  above  is  likely 
to  change  the  verdict  on  the  relative  importance  of  different  projects  which 
we  could  derive  from  the  simple  capital/income  ratio. 

However,  I  do  not  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  the  present  Guianese  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  advisers  have  been  infllienced  by  a  general  awareness  of  the 
kind  of  argument  I  have  set  out  above  as  a  sixth  criterion  of  investment. 
There  is  a  general  impression  in  government  circles  in  the  West  Indies  that 
the  social  changes  inherent  in  development  can  be  minimized  by  keeping 
as  much  of  the  population  as  possible  in  the  peasant  sector,  or  at  least  out 
of  mban  unemployment.  This  attitude  must  be  especially  attractive  to  a 
country  where  the  peasant  farm  and  the  paternalistic  estate  have  tradition¬ 
ally  been  strong  stabilizing  forces;  and  attractive  also  to  a  government  which 
looks  forward  to  a  day  when  independence  will  permit  it  to  implement  a 
development  policy  much  more  collectivist  than  those  of  the  other  West 
Indian  territories.  To  such  a  government  the  main  problem  must  seem  that 
of  avoiding  the  extremes  of  social  and  economic  distress  until  independence 
comes.  This  does  not  moderate  Mr.  Newman’s  eriticisms  of  the  Berrill  report, 
since  Mr.  Berrill  presumably  does  not  share  the  government’s  collectivist 
outlook;  but  it  at  least  helps  to  explain  why  the  elected  government  was 
willing  to  accept  it. 
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By 

K.  E.  Bouudikg 

The  wise  social  scientist  approaches  the  problem  of  social  dynamics  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  hesitancy  and  assurance.  He  does  not  have  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  astronomer,  who  can  predict  eclipses  to  a  second.  Social 
mechanics  is  not  celestial  mechanics;  prediction  in  the  social  sciences  is  a 
dangerous  affair,  and  the  bones  of  false  predictions  scatter  the  pages  of  our 
history.  Nevertheless,  the  social  scientist  should  not  despair  completely.  He 
has  something  important  to  say,  and  though  he  may  be  safer  if  he  keeps  quiet, 
he  will  be  escaping  a  certain  responsibility  if  he  does  not  say  what  he  knows. 

We  can  distinguish  several  levels  of  the  description  of  dynamic  systems 
in  society.  At  the  first  level  we  assume  constancy  in  rates  of  change.  We  can 
say  something  about  where  a  society  will  go  if  it  keeps  on  doing  what  it  is 
doing  now.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  extrapolation  —  we  might  call  it 
linear  extrapolation.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  believed,  but  also  it  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  is  sometimes  very  useful  to  know  where  we  would  get  to  if  we 
went  on  as  we  are  now  with  the  same  rates  of  change.  In  second  order  pre¬ 
dictions  we  look  at  the  change  in  rates  of  change.  If  we  can  assume  that  these 
are  fairly  stable,  we  have  reduced  the  problem  essentially  to  a  first  order 
problem.  Our  difference  equations  or  differential  equations  are  of  a  higher 
degree,  but  they  are  in  theory  soluble.  At  a  still  higher  level  of  dynamics  we 
look  for  things  which  will  bring  change  to  an  end,  or  which  will  initiate  new 
processes  of  change.  We  look  for  possible  turning  points  and  reversals  of 
direction.  It  is  these  which  make  social  dynamics  so  sharply  different  from 
celestial  dynamics.  These  reversals  of  direction  may  be  in  themselves  impre- 
dictable,  but  we  may  be  able  to  say  something  about  their  likelihood.  TTie 
great  difference  between  social  and  celestial  mechanics  is  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  heavens  does  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  (if,  of  comrse,  we  except  artificial  satellites  in  the  new  science 
of  political  astronomy)  but  our  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  society  may 
affect  these  movements  profoundly.  If  we  see  a  cliff  ahead  we  may  change 
our  course.  It  is  the  business  of  the  social  scientist  to  provide  eyes  and  ears 
for  society  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  present  and  to  see  possible  difBcul- 
ties  or  even  disasters  ahead.  A  society  without  social  knowledge  and  vision 

EDITORIAL  NOTE:  Professor  Boulding’s  paper  is  not  a  commentary  on  Mr.  Newman’s  ori¬ 
ginal  article  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  contributions  by  Professor  Thome,  Dr.  Cumper  and 
Mr.  Berrill,  but  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  find  it  relevant  as  an  exposition  of  the  general 
issues  of  social,  economic  and  political  policy  in  the  Caribbean  which  underly  such  discussions 
of  specific  problems  as  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Berrill’s  Report  and  Mr.  Newmsm’s  article. 
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is  like  an  earthworm  creeping  through  time  and  aware  only  of  the  immediate 
moment.  A  society  with  knowledge  and  vision  can  see  dangers  ahead  in  its 
path  and  can  act  in  the  present  so  as  to  ward  ofiE  the  dangers  of  the  future. 

We  can  distinguish  a  number  of  interacting  and  overlapping  social  systems 
at  work.  The  first  of  these  is  the  dynamics  of  the  human  population.  Popula¬ 
tion  predictions  have  taken  some  bad  falls  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  can  make  conditional  predictions  of  the  order  that  if  things  keep  on 
as  they  are  doing  now,  certain  things  are  bound  to  happen.  In  the  Caribbean 
societies,  for  instance,  we  have  experienced  the  extraordinary  health  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  last  twenty  years,  which  has  reduced  the  death  rate  in  most  of 
these  societies  to  about  ten  per  thousand.  The  birth  rate  has  stayed  up  close 
to  forty.  This  gives  a  natural  rate  of  population  increase  of  close  to  3  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  is  almost  unprecedented  in  human  history  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  perhaps  the  gravest  problem  and  challenge  to  Caribbean  society,  as  in¬ 
deed  to  all  emergent  societies  all  over  the  world.  Unfortunately,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  timing,  the  health  revolution  hit  the  Caribbean  societies  at  a 
moment  when  they  were  already  over  populated  in  the  light  of  their  present 
occupations  and  resources.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  population  explosion  into 
a  large  and  empty  continent,  as  the  United  States  had;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  have  a  population  explosion  in  small  and  crowded  islands. 

The  problem  here  is  not  merely  one  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present.  It  is 
not  merely  that  if  things  go  on  as  they  are,  these  Caribbean  societies  are 
going  to  double  in  population  every  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  so  that  Jamaica, 
for  instance,  could  look  forward  to  having  six  million  people  in  the  early 
twenty-first  centmy.  This  rapid  rate  of  population  increase  puts  a  great  strain 
on  the  current  resomces  of  the  society.  It  diminishes  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  working  age,  and  it  yields  large  cohorts  of  children  and  young 
people  whom  the  society  has  to  educate.  This  comes  at  a  time  when,  in  order 
to  enter  the  modem  world,  a  society  has  to  devote  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  its  resources  to  investment  in  human  capital  than  it  has  done  before.  The 
rapid  rate  of  population  growth  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  put  the 
requisite  amount  of  resources  into  this  objective.  The  distortion  in  the  age 
distribution  which  the  health  revolution  has  brought  about  also  has  profound  i 
consequences  for  the  laboiu:  market,  for  unemployment,  perhaps  even  for  | 
)V)litical  discontent.  In  the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  very  large  numbers 
of  young  people  coming  on  to  the  labour  market,  who  even  twenty-five  years  , 
ago  would  not  have  survived  to  do  so.  The  labour  market,  however,  has  a  ' 
good  deal  of  age  specificity,  and  even  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
elasticity,  we  may  still  find  ourselves  with  a  very  intractable  problem  of  un- ; 
employment  among  the  young.  In  a  society  where  the  economic  restrictions  i 
were  more  important  in  restraining  births,  this  might  have  the  desirable  effect  j 
of  reducing  the  birth  rate.  However,  in  West  Indian  society,  as  it  is  now  set  I 
up,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  large  scale  unemployment  among  young 
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people  would  have  much  effect  in  reducing  births.  The  tradition  that  diildren 
are  costless  seems  to  be  too  firmly  implanted. 

Just  from  the  sheer  dynamics  of  population  growth,  therefore,  one  could 
visualize  a  road  to  ruin  ahead  for  all  the  Caribbean  societies.  If  they  go  on 
as  they  are  doing  they  are  in  grave  danger  of  repeating  the  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Ireland.  Industrialization  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population.  In  consequence,  farms  will  be  subdivided  and  subdivided;  the 
land  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  burden  more  than  it  can  carry;  erosion  and 
a  deterioration  will  set  in  and  the  end  will  be  famine.  West  Indians  are  so 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  themselves  as  poor,  that  it  is  hard  to  convince 
them  that  they  might  be  destitute,  and  that  they  might,  in  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years,  be  much  worse  off  than  they  are  now.  This,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  the  clear  conclusion  from  the  first  order  dynamics  of  these  societies. 

Now,  however,  we  look  at  a  more  hopeful  dynamic  process.  In  Jamaica 
and  in  Trinidad,  at  least,  a  modest  but  perceptible  process  of  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  is  underway.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least,  this  development  has 
been  large  enough  so  that  national  income  has  somewhat  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  and  there  has  been  a  rise  in  per  capita  in¬ 
comes.  The  problem  now  is  that  of  the  second  order  dynamics.  Is  this  rise  in 
income  a  process  which  is  going  to  continue  indefinitely  into  the  future;  is  it 
going  to  accelerate  or  is  it  going  to  decelerate?  Is  this  a  process  with  a  horizon 
and  is  the  horizon  high  or  low?  These  are  very  important  questions  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  We  certainly  cannot  assume  blindly  that  the  present 
rate  of  change  is  going  to  continue  unchanged.  Nothing  in  nature  or  in  society 
ever  grows  at  a  constant  rate  for  long.  One  is  worried  about  Jamaica  —  it  does 
not  have  many  natural  advantages  for  industry,  apart  from  a  magnificent 
harbour  and  a  beautiful  climate,  and  amenities  in  the  way  of  beaches  and 
scenery.  These  ihay  be  attractive  enough  to  make  Jamaica  another  Los  Angeles 
or  they  may  not  Jamaica,  like  Barbados,  is  going  to  have  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  quality  of  its  human  resources.  Its  present  educational  system  is  hopeless¬ 
ly  inadequate,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  to  develop  the  type  of  human 
resource  which  can  enable  Jamaica  to  take  its  place  in  the  modem  world. 
This  of  course  may  change,  but  it  must  change  if  the  very  real  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  Jamaica  is  not  to  slow  down  or  even  grind  to  a 
standstill.  One  is  more  optimistic  about  Trinidad:  here  there  is  natural  gas, 
and  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  petro-chemical-electrical  industry  which  has 
a  very  wide  hori2M>n.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Trinidad  could  become  a  Hong 
Kong  and  could  absorb  large  immigration  from  the  other  territories.  Here 
again  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  human  resource  and  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  education. 

A  little  formula  will  illustrate  the  problem.  Suppose  we  divide  the  total 
labour  force  into  two  parts:  L»  which  is  the  labour  force  devoted  to  home  in¬ 
dustry,  and  L,,  which  is  that  part  of  the  labour  force  devoted  to  producing 
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for  export.  Let  F*  be  the  physical  productivity  of  labour  in  home  industry, 
and  Pj,  be  the  physical  productivity  of  labour  in  producing  for  export.  Then 
let  Tg  be  the  physical  terms  of  trade,  that  is,  the  amount  of  real  imports  ob¬ 
tainable  per  unit  of  real  exports.  L*Pjk  then  is  the  real  product  of  domestic 
Industry  and  L,P«T*  is  the  real  domestic  product  of  the  export  industry. 
The  per  capita  income  of  the  whole  society  can  then  be  expressed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equation: 


L»P*  +  L.P.T. 


This  is  a  very  rough  formulation  and  too  much  weight  must  not  be  placed 
on  it.  Nevertheless  it  points  up  the  main  factors  in  the  long-run  rise  of  per 
capita  income.  It  is  clear  from  the  formula  that  there  are  roughly  three  ways 
in  which  per  capita  income  can  rise:  1)  We  can  have  a  rise  in  T,,  the  terms 
of  trade;  2)  If  T,P*  is  greater  than  P»,  a  shift  of  the  labour  force  out  of 
home  industries  into  export  industries  will  increase  per  capita  income;  3)  An 
increase  in  either  P^  or  P*  or  both  will  increase  per  capita  income.  It  is  clear 
from  the  formula,  I  think,  that  the  only  hope  for  long  run  increase  in  per 
capita  income  is  the  third  method.  An  increase  in  the  terms  of  trade  may 
increase  per  capita  income  for  a  while.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
as  Mr.  Newman  has  pointed  out,  in  British  Guiana.  But  this  is  something 
which  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  and  it  is  a  movement  that  is  all  too  likely 
to  reverse  itself.  A  shift  from  low-income  home  industries  into  high-income 
export  industries  or  vice  versa,  can  also  raise  per  capita  incomes  for  a  while, 
but  this  too  is  something  which  comes  to  an  end  fairly  rapidly,  for  as  the 
sliift  goes  on  the  marginal  income  in  the  two  sectors  of  the  economy  soon 
tends  to  equality.  The  only  long-run  hope  for  substantial  and  sustained  rise 
in  per  capita  income  is  a  rise  in  the  productivity  of  the  labour  force,  in  one 
or  in  both  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  looking  at  the  long-run  economic  future 
of  the  West  Indies,  therefore,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  namely  what  are  the 
chances  of  substantial  increases  in  the  productivity  of  labour.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  to  no  small  extent  in  the  hands  of  these  societies  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  quite  easy  to  prevent  a  long-run  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
labour.  A  policy,  for  instance,  which  is  centred  on  providing  employment  at 
all  costs,  a  policy  which  resists  technical  change  and  mechanization,  a  policy 
which  tries  to  keep  people  in  small  peasant  farms,  a  policy  which  encourages 
primitive  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  modem  industry  —  all  these  can  easily 
keep  a  society  stagnant.  Most  important  of  all  in  this  respect  is  the  policy 
towards  education,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  kind.  I  would  venture  a 
hypothesis  that  the  colonial  tradition  that  education  is  a  social  service,  that 
is,  something  which  is  nice  to  give  people  if  it  can  be  afforded,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  West  Indies  at  the  moment. 
It  is  a  millstone  which  these  societies  should  show  some  signs  of  throwing 
off,  but  the  rope  is  still  not  wholly  severed.  Education  must  be  regarded  not 
as  a  social  service,  not  merely  as  an  avenue  to  social  mobility,  least  of  all 
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as  a  channel  for  providing  the  society  with  a  political  ehte;  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  investment  in  human  resources  and  a  first  condition  of  a  steady 
rise  in  per  capita  income.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  waste  money  on  it, 
though  it  is  also  possible  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  expenditure  on  it.  The 
one  proposition  which  I  would  make  with  some  confidence  about  West 
Indian  societies,  is  that  they  are  all  under-investing  in  education  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  kind  of  education  which  is  designed  to  bring  people  into  the 
modem  industrial  world.  The  larger  islands  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
this,  but  even  they  still  have  a  very  long  way  to  come. 

Education,  of  course,  is  not  enough.  There  must  also  be  investment  in 
physical  equipment.  It  would  be  fatal  to  devote  all  our  resources  to  produ¬ 
cing  a  society  of  skilled  people  who  had  nothing  to  work  with.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  physical  equipment  can  be  left  largely  to  the  foreign 
investor  in  the  early  stage  of  development  provided  that  the  human  resource 
is  adequate.  Then,  once  economie  development  is  well  under  way,  the  societies 
can  buy  themselves  back  from  the  foreigner,  and  can  regain  the  equity  in 
their  own  capital.  This  takes  patience  and  forbearance,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  examples  in  the  last  hundred  years  of  it  being  done,  and  it  is  a  much 
easier  road  to  economic  development  than  the  very  painful  method  of  lifting 
oneself  up  by  one’s  own  bootstraps.  Japan  succeeded  without  much  foreign 
investment,  but  Japan  had  a  tradition  both  of  feudal  attitudes  and  of  fmgal 
habits  which  made  this  possible,  which  are  not  reproduced  in  West  Indian 
society.  The  sheer  increase  in  population  in  West  Indian  societies  would 
probably  absorb  all  and  more  of  domestic  saving  for  a  long  time  to  come 
which  would  leave  very  little  for  growth  and  change  in  the  absence  of  sup¬ 
port  or  investment  from  the  outside  world. 

An  important  and  much  neglected  aspect  of  the  dynamics  of  economic 
development  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  income.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have 
what  might  be  called  a  “Marxian”  type  of  economic  development  in  which 
almost  all  the  increase  in  income  goes  to  the  top  20  per  cent  of  the  society 
and  the  bottom  80  per  cent  participate  in  it  little.  We  simply  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  happening  in  the  West  Indies  because  we  know  so  little  about 
the  distribution  of  income.  This  should  be  one  of  the  major  priorities  of 
economic  research  in  the  next  ten  years.  It  may  well  be  that  the  events  in 
Cuba  are  a  direct  outcome  of  this  type  of  economic  development  there  which 
led  to  a  society  separating  out  sharply  into  an  advancing  middle  class  and  a 
stagnant  peasantry.  One  is  very  much  afraid  that  the  same  thing  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  West  Indian  society  and  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  might  have 
the  same  kind  of  political  consequences.  There  is  a  real  dilemma  here;  one 
can  point  to  a  possible  pattern  of  economic  development  in  which  this  problem 
solves  itself  simply  by  the  expansion  into  the  society  of  the  middle  class.  In 
a  sense  this  might  be  called  the  American  pattern  where  the  middle  class  be¬ 
comes  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  total  society  imtil  the  proletariat 
virtually  disappears.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  type  of  development,  however. 
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the  class  distinctions  are  very  marked  and  the  political  instability  of  the 
society  may  be  serious.  If  a  proletarian  or  agricultural  revolution  takes  place, 
tliis  may  have  the  efiFect  of  halting  the  process  of  development  altogether.  A 
developmental  process  in  which  everybody  benefits  may  be  quite  hard  to 
engineer.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  society  with  rapid  population  expansion 
and  gives  an  additional  reason  for  supposing  that  the  population  problem  is  . 
paramount  and  must  be  solved  before  any  of  the  others  can  find  a  solution.  * 
Closely  bound  up  with  the  dynamics  of  population  growth  and  economic 
development  is  the  dynamic  of  political  change.  The  West  Indies  have  been 
following  a  fairly  well-defined  path  towards  self  government.  The  self  image 
of  the  British  Colonial  Office  is  clearly  that  of  a  midwife  of  nations.  The 
pattern  of  what  might  be  called  imperial  fission  into  a  family  of  nations  tied  ' 
together  by  mostly  sentimental  considerations  was  tlie  conclusion  which  the  i 
British  mind  drew  from  the  experience  of  the  American  revolution,  though  j 
one  can  trace  its  intellectual  origins  at  least  as  far  back  as  Adam  Smith.  The  I 
nineteenth  century  examples  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  etc.  are  now 
being  pursued  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that 
the  Colonial  Office  is  very  busy  trying  to  push  all  its  little  birds  out  of  the 
nest  and  forcing  them  to  fly  by  themselves.  The  West  Indies,  that  is  to  say,  . 
are  busy  trying  to  get  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  the  nine-  f 
teenth  century  is  over,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to  have  some  second 
thoughts.  I 

Colonialism  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  has  two  major  facets.  One  is  the 
problem  of  “support”.  This  is  the  problem  of  how  far  the  colonies  can  exploit 
the  mother  coimtry  in  terms  of  grants,  gifts  and  investments.  Every  political 
organization,  of  course,  is  a  device  by  which  the  poor  can  get  back  from  the 
rich  some  of  the  siirplus  of  the  rich.  Sometimes  this  surplus  of  the  rich  has 
previously  been  gathered  from  the  poor,  but  very  often  it  has  not.  The  rich 
sometimes  are  rich  because  of  their  own  productivity  and  even  virtue,  and  ; 
the  poor  are  sometimes  poor  because  of  their  own  profligacy  and  vice.  No  ;> 
matter  what  the  cause,  however,  or  the  justice  of  the  process  in  any  political 
organization,  the  poor  sections  tend  to  get  support  from  the  rich.  This  is  just  a 
as  true  or  even  more  true  of  empire  as  it  is  with  an  integrated  country.  New  I 
York  supports  North  Dakota,  London  supports  the  Scottish  Highlands  as  well  | 
as  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  this,  but  not  necessarily  all  of  it,  is  the  West  ^ 
Indies  getting  its  own  back.  With  independence,  however,  this  political  sup-  | 
port  may  cease.  ^ 

Puerto  Rico,  of  course,  is  the  classic  example  of  the  exploitation  of  a  mother  . 
country  by  a  colony.  The  truly  astonishing  development  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  - 
themselves  woke  up  to  the  possible  advantages  of  the  American  connection  j 
and  exploited  it  cleverly.  The  United  States  has  acted  as  the  safety  valve  for  \ 
Puerto  Rico’s  population  growth,  as  a  market,  and  as  a  large  exporter  of  capi- 
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tal.  Things  now  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  in  Puerto  Rico  where  in¬ 
dependence  is  seen  to  be  an  antique  nineteenth  century  concept,  where  the 
only  opposition  party  is  the  Statehood  party,  and  where  the  only  case  for 
statehood,  and  this  is  frankly  admitted,  is  that  it  is  an  insmance  against  in¬ 
dependence.  This  is  a  long  way  from  Valley  Forge.  Some  West  Indians,  like¬ 
wise,  are  having  second  thoughts  about  independence,  and  are  realizing  that 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  being  an  estado  libre  associado  of  a  moderately 
rich  uncle.  The  West  Indies,  of  course,  do  not  have  so  rich  an  uncle  as  Puerto 
Rico,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  nulk  left  in  the  old  Bull  yet.  Unfortunately  the 
British  have  not  had  many  political  ideas  in  the  twentieth  centmy  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  at  the  moment  to  looking  forward  to  a  Commonwealth 
that  is  something  more  than  a  family  Christmas  party.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
late  to  have  an  idea,  however,  and  the  notion  of  a  quasi-permanent  association 
of  federated  free  states  may  yet  find  political  appeal.  Of  course  if  the  Carib- 
i  bean  area  could  exploit  its  whole  European  connection,  this  might  be  even 
better.  One  dreams  of  a  Western  Europe  in  which  the  six  and  the  seven  have 
become  a  thirteen,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  the  West  Indies  might  be  number 
fourteen,  including  the  French  and  the  Dutch  territories  as  well  as  the  British. 
The  independent  countries  of  the  Caribbean  one  almost  despairs  of.  Hispaniola 
I  with  anarchy  at  one  end  and  tyranny  at  the  other,  is  certainly  no  object  of 
emulation.  Cuba  has  such  fabulous  potential  resources  that  she  can  make  all 
|[.  sorts  of  mistakes  and  still  get  away  with  it,  but  at  the  moment,  at  any  rate, 
*  her  state  of  xenophobic  paranoia  does  not  make  one  very  hopeful  about  the 
future. 

The  greatest  problem  of  colonial  societies  is  that  of  the  impact  of  the 
import  of  organization  on  domestic  organization.  The  import  of  organization 
^  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  a  colonal  society.  It  imports  political  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  mother  country;  it  frequently  imports  religious  organization 
and  education  organization  through  various  sources,  and  it  imports  economic 
organization  from  foreign  corporations.  Up  to  a  point,  this  may  be  quite  de- 
^  .<!irable,  especially  in  early  stages  of  development.  The  danger,  however,  is 
that  the  import  of  organization  frustrates  the  development  of  domestic  organi- 
I  zation.  Dependency  becomes  a  habit  of  mind  and  we  get  the  not  very  attrao- 
;  tive  spectacle  of  a  mendicant  society,  its  government,  its  churches,  its  schools 
and  its  firms  living  perpetually  on  handouts  from  abroad.  Even  though  politi- 
cal  independence  may  therefore  be  a  will-of-the-wisp  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
[  tury,  psychological  independence  is  not.  Domestic  organization  may  be  an 
infant  industry  which  needs  to  be  protected  against  fierce  competition  of  im- 
{r  ports.  Just  how  to  develop  the  right  degree  of  protection  is  a  ticklish  matter. 
;  shut  out  the  import  of  organization  altogether  might  be  disastrous,  as 
j  Cuba  may  find.  The  outside  organizations  themselves  may  decide  that  die 
i  rlep>endent  relationship  is  unpalatable  to  them  and  may  attempt  to  develop 
■  domestic  leadership.  On  the  whole,  though,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  psychn- 
h  logical  independence  is  like  liberty;  it  is  something  that  people  have  to  take. 
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it  cannot  be  given  to  them.  Politically  the  West  Indies  have  made  some  im-  p  be 
portant  steps  in  this  direction.  Religiously,  educationally  and  economically  con 
they  have  still  a  long  way  to  go.  the 

The  trouble  here  is  that  we  understand  very  little  about  what  might  be  don 

called  the  cultural  dynamics  of  a  society.  How,  for  instance,  did  Iceland  or  .  hav 

Denmark  or  Switzerland  become  the  remarkable  little  countries  that  they  are?  '  hav 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  trick  to  being  a  snuill  society  and  that  some  countries  ,  pop 

have  learned  it  and  some  have  not  Haiti  and  Portugal  are  painful  examples  moi 

of  unsuccessful  small  societies  which  have  stagnated  and  even  retrogressed  T 

in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  case  of  Portugal  with  the  lowest  per  capita  qua 

income  in  Europe  is  all  the  more  surprising  because  of  its  large  and  anachron-  mat 

istic  empire.  tlie 

I  am  not  a  determinist  I  must  repeat  that  social  dynamics  is  not  celestial  )  an  c 

dynamics.  Before  a  society  like  the  West  Indies,  at  the  present  time  at  any  i  less, 

rate,  there  are  a  munber  of  roads  open.  Some  of  the  roads  that  are  open  do  |  Ii 

lead,  I  think,  to  disaster.  One  can  visualize  a  West  Indies,  for  instance,  in  the  men 

early  part  of  the  next  century  desperately  over  populated,  under  industrialized,  tion 

miserably  poor,  politically  unstable  and  quarantined  by  the  world.  We  live  [  self 

in  a  time  of  great  transition.  A  new  type  of  human  society  is  emerging  as  Trin 

different  from  the  civilized  societies  of  the  past  as  they  were  from  the  savage  dad. 

societies  which  preceded  them.  Just  as  civilization,  however,  has  had  a  tlie 

devastating  and  disintegrating  impact  on  all  savage  societies  which  it  has  en-  |  tanc 

countered,  so  this  new  society  may  have  an  equally  devastating  impact  on  *  ther< 

civilized  societies  which  are  not  able  to  make  this  transition.  The  West  Indies  than 

today  are  a  civilized  society.  Their  economic  level,  for  instance,  is  consider-  kind 

ably  above  that  of  Ancient  Rome.  They  are  sophisticated  both  politically  and  ,  In 

intellectually.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  West  Indies  be  ^  Cuia 

called  primitive.  Nevertheless,  like  all  “merely”  civilized  society,  they  face  a  we 

the  problem  of  adjustment  to  the  new  society  or  the  disintegration  of  such  the  s 

civilization  as  they  possess.  seem 

The  road  to  ruin,  happily,  is  not  the  only  road  that  is  avaOable.  The  West  J  Guia 

Indies,  in  fact,  has  probably  a  better  chance  of  making  the  transition  to  the  T  centi 

new  society  than  most  of  the  merely  civilized  societies  of  the  world.  Some-  ^  it  is 

where  along  the  road,  however,  is  a  point  of  no  return  and  this  may  be  only  ^  main 

ten  years  off.  If  the  West  Indies  continue  as  they  are  doing  now,  they  may  ’  as  is 

shortly  enter  the  road  to  ruin  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  If  the  road  to  |  pand 


ruin  is  to  be  avoided,  however,  there  must  be  two  things:  vision  and  courage,  ^  5>ugg< 
vision  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done  and  courage  to  do  it.  The  first  thing  that  ,  whicl 

must  be  done,  and  this  must  be  done  soon,  is  to  tackle  the  birth  rate.  This  is  [  deser 

going  to  be  both  painful  and  difficult  It  is  both  politically  and  religiously  un-  |  to  be 
palatable,  but  if  it  is  not  done  soon,  it  will  be  too  late  and  social,  economic  4  ^Vha^ 

and  political  advance  will  all  be  washed  away  in  the  flood  of  unrestricted  |  disast 

fecundity.  Here  we  have  the  vision;  all  that  is  needed  is  courage.  There  must  i  inten- 
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p  be  massive  educational  campaigns,  we  may  even  have  to  come  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  some  form  of  compulsory  sterilization,  we  may  have  to  violate 
1  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  dignity  of  the  churches,  but  what  must  be 
done  must  be  done.  There  is  no  arguing  with  arithmetic.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  modem  medicine,  if  we  are  going  to  have  D.D.T.,  if  we  are  going  to 
)'  have  death  control,  then  we  must  have  population  control.  In  an  equilibrium 

^  population  with  an  expectation  of  life  of  seventy,  the  birth  rate  cannot  be 

more  than  about  fourteen  per  thousand. 

i'  The  second  problem  which  must  be  tackled  is  that  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  human  resource,  and  along  with  this  the  improvement  in  the 
material  equipment  with  which  the  human  resource  works.  The  man  with 
{j  tlie  machete  is  an  eighteenth  century  figure  and  he  cannot  earn  more  than 

j  an  eighteenth  century  income.  In  fact  in  the  twentieth  centmy  he  will  earn 

iless. 

In  the  third  place,  if  these  things  are  to  come  about,  there  must  be  govem- 
(;  ment.  There  must  be  enough  political  concensus  to  give  continuity  and  direc- 
^  tion  to  government  policy.  Within  the  Federation,  even  if  the  Federation  it- 
!  self  does  not  survive,  one  feels  fairly  optimistic  about  this.  Both  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  have  workable  governments,  Jamaica  perhaps  more  so  than  Trini- 
I  dad.  For  British  Honduras  and  British  Guiana,  one  can  see  no  future  until 
tlie  present  political  uncertainty  is  resolved.  This  perhaps  is  the  real  impor- 
I  tance  of  Federation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economic  and  social  planning, 

®  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  the  Federal  Government  will  do  any  better 

than  those  of  the  larger  territories.  The  advantage  of  Federation  lies  in  the 
'  kind  of  political  continuity  which  may  be  provided  by  the  larger  unit. 

I  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  let  me  add  a  final  word  about  British 
g  Guiana,  and  the  brilliant  suggestions  of  Mr.  Peter  Newman’s  paper.  I  spent 

'  a  week  in  British  Guiana  in  January,  and  came  quite  independently  to  much 
the  same  conclusions  which  Mr.  Newman  has  put  forth.  The  present  policy 
^  seems  to  me  a  first  class  ticket  to  the  road  to  ruin.  In  effect  it  condemns  British 
J  Guiana  to  an  eighteenth  century  economy  without,  however,  the  eighteenth 
i)  century  death  rate.  Although  British  Guiana  is  a  large  country  on  the  map, 
^  it  is  really  a  West  Indian  island  which  happens  to  be  separated  from  the 
j  mainland  of  South  America  by  eight  feet  of  water  instead  of  by  eight  miles, 
i  as  is  Trinidad.  This  “island”  is  already  thickly  populated.  The  attempt  to  ex- 

Ipand  its  area  by  land  reclamation  is  fantastically  expensive.  Mr.  Newman’s 
suggestions  about  the  development  of  heavy  industry  are  clearly  hypotheses 
which  remain  to  be  proved,  though  they  are  very  plausible  hypotheses  and 
deserve  to  be  tested.  As  Mr.  Newman  himself  suggests,  much  research  needs 
to  be  done  before  the  alternatives  to  the  present  policy  can  be  spelled  out. 
What  is  desperately  clear,  however,  is  that  the  present  policy  can  only  lead  to 
disaster.  It  is  a  policy  of  withdrawal  from  the  modem  world.  It  is  bound  to 
g  intensify  the  already  menacing  clash  of  racial  groups.  Unlike  Cuba,  British 
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Guiana  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes.  It  has  very  little  bargaining  power  i 
with  the  world.  One  hopes  that  there  can  be  not  only  a  political  settlement 
but  some  very  hard  thinking  about  economic  realities.  If  Mr.  Newman’s  paper 
can  set  off  a  “great  debate”  in  the  territory,  it  will  be  amply  justified.  Nowhere  , 
can  one  see  the  two  roads  more  clearly  than  in  British  Guiana.  One  can  > 
visualise  it  in  2020  with  two  million  people  ekeing  out  a  desperately  miserable 
existence  in  minute  rice  farms  on  the  coast,  with  the  interior  still  largely  un¬ 
developed  and  with  the  world  having  moved  far  on,  leaving  British  Guiana  | 
an  impotent  and  miserable  backwater.  One  can  also  see  it  in  2020  as  a  modest  {' 
but  decent  little  country,  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  Denmark  to  Trinidad’s  Eng-  ^ 
land,  specializing  in  high  grade  agriculture  and  productive  small  industry,  J 
with  an  integrated  population,  a  rich  cultural  heritage,  a  massive  educational  | 
system,  and  a  highly  productive  labour  force,  working  with  the  best  in  equip-  . 
ment  Nothing  illustrates  better,  I  think,  the  principle  that  economic  and  I 
social  policy  must  be  inspired  by  a  vision  of  the  future.  They  must  liberate  | 
themselves  from  the  exigencies  of  the  present.  But  development  is  a  delicate  r 
process.  In  part  it  is  driven  by  an  unconscious  dynamic,  as  it  were,  from  s 
behind.  This  unconscious  dynamic,  however,  can  drive  us  all  too  easily  to  | 
ruin,  and  it  has  done  this  with  many  societies  in  the  past.  It  may  do  this,  in-  y 
deed,  with  all  our  societies.  We  still  do  not  know  whether  man  is  capable  I 
of  sustaining  a  permanent  high  level  society.  There  is  a  law  of  entropy  in 
society  as  well  as  in  physics  which  states  that  the  “natural’’  course  of  things 
is  towards  chaos.  Life  and  order,  both  in  the  biological  organism  and  in 
society,  are  the  result  of  a  strange  creative  process  or  organization  which 
constantly  has  to  fight  with  the  natural  tendency  of  things  to  run  down  into 
ruin.  The  road  that  is  not  to  ruin  goes  uphill  all  the  way,  and  we  can  follow 
it  only  if  we  have  some  vision  of  its  end.  The  West  Indies  are  now  following  | 
a  road  that  ultimately  goes  downhill.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  will  possess  | 
the  courage  and  acquire  the  vision  to  follow  the  uphill  road,  once  it  is  | 
made  clear.  I 
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EPILOGUE  ON  BRITISH  GUIANA^ 

By 

Peter  Newman 

1 .  In  his  curious  work  The  Deipnosophists,  an  early  exhibition  of  that  gas¬ 
tronomic  pedantry  which  infects  high  tables  everywhere,  Athanaeus  records 
an  interesting  example  of  Hellenic  foreign  aid  policy.  The  tlien  King  of  India. 
Bindusara,  about  whom  little  is  known  save  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Asoka,  sent  to  Antiochus,  the  Seleucid  King  of  Syria,  asking  him  to 
send  grape-syrup,  figs  and  a  sophist.  Antiochus  wrote  back:  “Figs  to  be  sure, 
and  grape-syrup  we  will  dispatch  to  you,  but  it  is  against  the  law  in  Greece 
to  sell  a  sophist.” 

Many  poor  countries  must  sometimes  wish  that  similar  embargoes  were 
placed  today  on  the  export  of  sophists,  economists  and  calculators  from 
the  richer  countries  of  the  world.  Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  five  econo¬ 
mists  discoursing  earnestly  (and  occasionally  with  some  heat)  about  the  ap¬ 
propriate  economic  policy  for  a  country  of  which  only  one  —  Professor  Thome 
—  is  a  national;  indeed,  matters  are  worse,  for  only  he  has  stayed  in  British 
Guiana  for  longer  than  a  month.  For  this  reason  alone,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
editorial  pressure  has  prevented  me  from  seeing  Dr.  Thome’s  contribution 
before  this  goes  to  press.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Guiane.se  to 
imagine,  as  some  of  them  do,  that  their  country  is  qualitatively  different  from 
other  poor  countries.  It  has  interesting  featiures  of  its  own,  to  be  siure.  but 
is  not  otherwise  particularly  special;  advice  from  outsiders  can  still  be  of 
great  use,  provided  that  it  is  tendered  with  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
Guianese  background. 

2.  I  am  almost  wholly  in  accord  with  Professor  Boulding’s  paper;  if  one  is 
left  at  the  end  wondering  a  little  just  how  to  set  about  implementing  his 
vision,  this  is  not  to  deny  the  penetration  or  the  deep  humanity  of  his  ap¬ 
proach.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  impact  of  his  year’s  stay  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  on  local  thought  and  action  will  be  as  great  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Dr.  Cumper  is  a  friendly  critic,  and  our  positions  are  not  very  far  apart. 
'The  unwary  reader  might  suppose  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  paper  he  was 
taking  me  to  task  for  considering  rather  crude  investment  criteria.  As  I  made 
explicit,  however,  the  use  of  such  crude  measures  was  quite  deliberate  in  this 
first  approach,  and  his  remarks  are  meant  to  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  with  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  Readers  of  the  volumin- 

II  am  grateful  to  several  friends,  including  especially  my  Guianese  students  at  U.C.W.I.  for 
their  valuable  conunents  on  my  earlier  paper. 
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ous  literature  on  investment  criteria  will  be  aware  of  the  considerable  rami¬ 
fications  involved. 

Dr.  Cumper  rightly  emphasizes  the  social  tensions  that  misguided  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  may  bring  in  their  wake  —  a  warning  that  is  at  least  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  deeply  disturbing  situation  in  Jamaica  as  it  is  to  British  Guiana, 
where  little  development  —  good  or  bad  —  has  taken  place  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  Partly  under  the  influence  of  these  sociological  criticisms  from 
such  perceptive  observers  of  the  West  Indian  scene  as  is  Dr.  Cumper,  I  have 
—  over  the  year  since  my  paper  was  written  —  slightly  modified  my  views 
about  the  best  planning  strategy  to  foUow,  and  these  modifications  will  be 
discussed  below;  but  I  still  hold  firmly  to  the  general  and  to  most  of  the 
detailed  analysis  and  recommendations  of  the  paper. 

3.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  Berrill  and  I  are  in  close  agreement  on  sev¬ 
eral  essential  matters,  even  though  what  he  calls  his  “initial  prejudices”  are, 
in  my  case,  firm  conclusions  arrived  at  over  the  course  of  several  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  small,  poor  countries.  Where  we  mainly  differ  is  in  our  views  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  involved,  and  of  the  necessary  steps  needed  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  solution.  Even  though  he  has  some  misgivings  about  the  Programme, 
he  appears  to  be  fairly  sanguine  that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  over  the 
next  five  years  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  severe  social  unrest. 

I  believe  that  these  anticipations  will  turn  out  to  be  incorrect,  and  that  the 
evidence  we  have  does  not  provide  warrant  for  holding  them.  Admittedly  a 
great  deal  will  depend  upon  movements  in  the  terms  of  trade,  but  even  if 
these  remain  fairly  constant  —  let  alone  swing  unfavourably  —  the  calcula¬ 
tions  in  my  paper  indicate  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  income  will  probably 
not  quite  keep  up  with  population  growth,  under  the  present  plan.  The  out¬ 
right  stagnation  since  1957  (if  the  figures  can  be  relied  upon)  is  indicative 
of  what  may  be  in  store.  This  failure  of  income  to  grow  will  almost  certainly 
induce  a  corresponding  failure  of  the  demand  for  labour  to  grow  rapidly 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  post-D.D.T.  babies  coming  on  to  the  labour  mar¬ 
ket  from  1960  on,  will  spell  rapidly  increasing  unemployment. 

Even  both  of  these  lags  —  in  income  growth  and  employment  growth  — 
could  probably  be  borne  if  Guianese  society  itself  were  cohesive;  but  this 
is  not  so.  It  will  not  do  to  ignore  the  miserable  facts  that  the  society  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  divided  along  racial  lines,  and  that  failure  to  grow  econ¬ 
omically  at  a  sufficient  rate  will  seriously  exacerbate  the  tensions  which  al¬ 
ready  exist.  Nor  will  it  do  to  plead  that  the  Guianese  are  an  essentially 
decent  easy-going  people,  not  given  to  extreme  actions.  Exactly  similar  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  Ceylon,  and  this  did  not  prevent  serious  rioting  under  rather 
similar  circumstances.  Luckily  Guiana  is  fairly  high  up  the  economic  scale 
and  there  is  probably  a  certain  amount  of  leeway  before  things  become  very 
ominous.  But  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  current  state  of  Jamaican  society  to 
realize  the  spur  given  to  racialism  when  large  racial  groups  in  the  population 
do  not  participate  adequately  in  growth.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
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stability  of  the  various  social  dynamic  processes  involved  to  be  anything  but 
extremely  wary  that  there  may  be  an  explosion.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason, 
for  example,  that  the  almost  certainly  unintended  imbalance  between  urban 
and  rural  development  in  the  new  Programme,  which  may  increase  the  dis¬ 
parities  in  incidence  of  poverty  and  unemployment  between  the  two  racial 
groups,  is  so  much  to  be  deplored. 

4.  It  is  still  my  contention,  therefore,  that  British  Guiana  needs  rapid  de¬ 
velopment,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  if  she  is  to  have  a  sufficiently  safe  mar¬ 
gin  against  social  pressures.  Such  rapid  development  calls  for  a  most  serious 
and  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  government.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Berrill’s 
assurances  that  “it  is  not  for  want  of  trying”  that  present  progress  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  on  several  fronts,  I  feel  strongly  that  much  more  could  be  done,  with 
sufficient  intelligence  and  resolution;  effort  alone,  like  virtue,  is  simply  not 
enough.  It  it  a  pity,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Berrill  did  not  think  it  appropriate 
to  defend  in  detail  some  of  the  calculations  in  his  Report  which  I  criticized, 
for  it  is  only  by  such  fairly  detailed  considerations  that  we  are  able  to  arrive 
at  sensible  conclusions.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  arguments  about  generalities 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Berrill  professes  to  find  “no  evidence  that  B.G.  should  and  could  have 
financed  a  bigger  Government  investment  programme  1960-64,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  should  have  been  oriented  away  from  agriculture  and  towards 
heavy  industry.”  I  would  have  hoped  that  at  least  part  of  my  discussion  was 
sufficiently  cogent  evidence  to  have  indicated  that  a  re-examination  of  the 
allocation  and  the  size  of  the  Programme  might  be  worthwhile.  If  we  are  to 
accept  “B.G.  as  it  is  now,  with  present  social  attitudes,  present  patterns  of 
production,  present  efficiencies  and  knowledge  of  possibilities”  and  “to  start 
from  current  tax  yields  and  current  borrowing  possibilities,  from  current  agri¬ 
cultural  practices”,  then  I  would  agree  that  not  much  more  than  a  rather 
grandiose  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  scheme  is  possible.  But  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  requires  more  radical  proposals  than  that;  it  will 
not  do  simply  to  accept  existing  practices.  It  is  part  of  the  task  of  leadership 
to  wean  people  away  from  inappropriate  attitudes,  at  the  same  time  being 
careful  to  preserve  the  identity  and  stability  of  the  society.*  That  this  can 
be  done  has  been  shown,  in  their  very  different  ways,  by  such  leaders  as 
Nehru  and  Munoz  Marin. 

I  am  not  so  certain  as  Mr.  Berrill  that  no  further  money  would  have  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Colonial  Office.  He  knows  far  more  than  I  about  the 
workings  of  that  institution,  however,  so  his  strong  assertion  of  this  must 
be  accorded  considerable  weight.  But  why,  in  that  case,  the  rather  unneces¬ 
sary  exercise  of  finding  out  how  much  B.G.  could  afford?  Moreover,  even  if 

2For  example,  even  in  such  a  nationalistic  country  as  Ghana,  well-paid  foreign  technical 
experts  are  welcome  on  short-term  assignments.  Such  a  policy  need  not  be  in  conflict,  as  Mr. 
Berrill  seems  to  believe,  with  the  desirable  Guianization  of  career  posts  in  government  and 
business.  The  essential  requirements  are  that  the  economy  be  growing  rapidly,  and  that  the 
foreign  experts  are  seen  as  clearly  contributing  essentially  to  that  growth. 
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his  statement  about  the  original  Programme  is  correct,  recent  changes  at  tlie 
Colonial  0£Bce  (and  in  Cuba)  might  enable  progress  to  be  made  now.  It 
is  sad  to  find  him  using  the  Common  Market  —  an  asset  which  B.G.  does 
not  have  —  as  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  Surinam’s  progress.  The  British 
market  is  also  large,  and  it  still  seems  early  to  accept  the  rather  defeatist 
notion  that  its  rate  of  growth  will  be  lower  than  that  of  the  Common  Market. 
In  any  case,  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  Surinam  “attracted”  a  hydro-electric- 
aluminium  complex.  She  went  out  very  determined  to  get  one,  and  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  after  receiving  many  refusals  and  after  the  most  strenuous  negotiations 
Until  that  level  of  effort  has  been  achieved  in  British  Guiana,  one  cannot 
relax  with  the  feeling  that  one  has  done  one’s  best;  complacency  is  one  of 
England’s  major  exports  and  one  which,  like  cricket,  has  taken  firm  roots  in 
the  West  Indies. 

In  sum,  then,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Berrill’s  comparative  optimism  has  led  him 
to  regard  1960-64  as  an  interim  period,  with  futiure  progress  left  to  such 
phrases  as  “If,  and  when,  it  [hydro-electric  development]  comes,  it  will  be 
wonderful,  but  in  1960  there  seemed  little  point  in  planning  on  it  coming 
in  1960-64”;  and  “we  .  .  .  hope  [my  italics]  to  see  the  main  changes  coming 
after  [1964]”.  By  comparison,  1  believe  both  that  the  problems  are  more 
indent,  and  that  more  can  be  done  about  them  now,  by  careful  forethought 
and  action.  We  cannot  plan  to  have  hydro-electricity  in  the  next  five  years, 
but  we  can  plan  to  have  it  by  1970  ( if  it  is  feasible  at  all ) ;  and,  conversely, 
if  we  are  to  have  it  by  1970,  we  must  initiate  the  planning  stage  now. 

5.  Mr.  Berrill,  and  several  others  in  oral  discussion,  have  interpreted  me  to 
be  advocating  an  immediate  switch  to  a  programme  for  heavy  industry,  to 
the  exclusion  of  agriculture.  This  would  indeed  be  irresponsible,  and  would 
fully  merit  his  reproof  that  “it  would  be  no  service  to  persuade  her  [B.G.] 
to  throw  everything  into  an  uncosted  programme  of  industrialization  and 
neglect  her  agriculture”.  But  that  is  not  what  I  said  (although  by  taking  sec¬ 
tions  out  of  context  it  is  possible  to  build  up  such  a  case).  At  several  points 
I  stated  clearly  that  heavy  industry  was  a  long-run  goal,  and  at  one  place 
(p.  282)  made  it  plain  that  1  was  thinking  in  terms  of  “the  transitional  phase 
lasting  the  better  part  of  a  generation”  (i.e.  at  least  15  years).  In  the  short- 
to-medium  run  —  the  next  three  Programmes  or  so  —  most  of  the  plaimed 
expendihu'e  would  go  on  agriculttnre  and  light  industry,  together  with  the 
necessary  education,  communication  and  power  systems.  In  my  long  last 
footnote,  it  was  made  equally  clear  that  much  of  this  “infra-structiure”  would 
be  applicable  to  a  modem  agriculture  as  well  as  to  industry.  If  an  indiistrial 
complex  based  on  local  mineral  and  fuel  resources  turned  out  to  be  infeasible 
—  and  given  a  good  planning  and  research  staff,  the  truth  of  this  could  be 
determined  probably  fairly  soon  —  then  not  much  investment  expenditme 
would  have  been  lost. 

6.  In  my  original  paper,  however,  I  did  not  take  fully  into  account  a  factor 
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which  now  seems  to  me  important.  It  is  true  that  British  Guiana  has  a  small 
population  and  that  she  is  fairly  poor  by  European  standards.  But  physically 
she  is  quite  large  —  of  the  order  of  the  United  Kingdom  —  and  many  of  the 
projects  needed  to  harness  her  natural  resources,  such  as  her  enormous  rivers, 
are  correspondingly  large  (a  fact  which  seriously  reduces  the  value  of  Mr. 
Benin’s  analogy  with  a  minor  English  county).  TTiis  means  that  much  of  the 
investment  and  expertise  required  must  come  in  large  discontinuous  chunks. 
Such  chunks  are  too  large  for  her  limited  resources,  even  with  increased  tax¬ 
ation,  and  Britain  seems  to  be  unwilling  and  the  United  Nations  unable  to 
supply  them.  This  leaves  the  way  open  either  for  large  private  concerns  ( and 
they  would  have  to  be  very  large)  or  for  projects  supported  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  second  possibility  seems  undesirable  for  many  reasons,  chief 
of  which  is  the  loss  of  sovereignty  involved,  but  the  first  also  poses  grave 
dangers.  Such  firms  could  become  dominant  before  British  Guiana  had  a 
chance  to  find  itself  as  a  nation,  and  this  could  well  cause  trouble,  especially 
in  view  of  her  past  history. 

For  that  reason  I  would  now  stress  the  need  to  go  cautiously,  rather  than 
rushing  into  long-term  industrial  contracts.  Careful  study  of  the  resources  has 
to  be  made,  and  time  has  to  be  allowed  for  an  independent  Guiana  to  be¬ 
come  cohesive.  But  this  means  in  turn  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  measures 
in  agriculture  and  light  industry  to  raise  income  and  employment  in  the  tran¬ 
sitional  phase.  One  must  make  sure  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  bread 
and  butter  before  going  out  after  jam.  This  calls  for  a  rather  sophisticated 
phasing  of  operations,  in  order  that  the  pressure  towards  growth  is  never 
relaxed.  On  the  one  hand  population  growth  imposes  a  lower  limit  to  the 
permissible  rate  of  economic  growth;  on  the  other,  really  rapid  growth  may 
only  be  obtainable  at  too  high  a  social  cost.  But  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  room  for  manoeuvre  even  so;  tight-rope  walking  is  not  called  for. 

7.  'The  planning  strategy  which  I  have  outlined  here  and  earlier  is  one  which 
could  be  carried  out  in  essentials,  though  with  individual  variations,  by  gov¬ 
ernments  coming  from  quite  a  wide  band  of  the  political  spectrum,  from  — 
say  —  the  Liberals  in  Britain  to  the  Marxists  in  Yugoslavia.  The  main  require¬ 
ments  are  clear  definition  of  national  goals,  and  resolute,  tenacious  and 
courageous  political  leadership,  concentrating  on  the  main  issues  involved. 
Whether  such  a  programme  is  politically  attractive,  and  whether  such  leader¬ 
ship  is  available,  are  questions  that  the  Guianese  people  alone  can  answer. 

There  are,  however,  other  solutions  which  could  be  adopted  and,  in  closing, 
let  me  mention  two  of  them,  in  ascending  order  of  probability.  Apart  from 
remarking  that  they  both  seem  to  be  flights  from  reality,  I  shall  re&ain  from 
comment. 

The  “Tm  AU  Right  Jack”  solution 

'This  visualizes  the  establishment  of  a  rather  protectionist  local  industry, 
with  imports  being  paid  for,  much  as  they  are  now,  by  food  and  mineral 
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staple  exports.  Whether  the  industries  are  privately  or  publicly  owned,  the  t 
economic  results  will  be  much  the  same.  Mainly  because  of  the  small  size  j 
of  the  market,  most  manufacture  will  not  be  efficient,  and  the  consequent  t 
high  real  costs  will  swallow  up  a  good  deal  of  consumer  income,  in  addition, 
perhaps,  spreading  to  the  export  industries,  as  in  Jamaica  at  present.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  this  solution  will  prevent  unemployment  growing  rapidly, 
and  even  the  income  problem  may  not  be  solved.  Even  if  it  is,  distributional 
problems  will  be  acute  without  strong  fiscal  measures. 

The  “Waiting  for  Godot”  solution 

In  the  hope  that  world  events  will  soon  “mature”  sufficiently  to  enable  a 
radical  transformation  to  take  place  in  Guiana's  economic  organization,  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  concentrates  on  a  holding  operation,  with  sporadic  industrializ¬ 
ation  for  the  local  market.  Since  the  society  is  small,  such  a  transformation 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  outside  help,  even  from  beyond  the  Caribbean.  ' 
The  world  balance  of  power  being  what  it  is,  this  is  unlikely  to  be  permitted, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  the  necessary  “maturity”  is  a  long  time  in  coming; 
but  also,  international  consciences  being  what  they  are  these  days,  little  wiU 
be  done  from  outside  seriously  to  upset  internal  policy.  Therefore  the  holding 
operation  will  persist  for  some  years,  until  its  failure  to  match  population 
growth  produces  an  explosion.  The  society  will  then  be  so  aghast  at  its  own 
capacity  for  violence  that  it  will  subside  into  a  rather  frightened  lethargy, 
and  never  be  the  same  again. 

Note  added  in  proof: 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Dr.  Thome’s  contribution,  and  am 
glad  to  discover  that  on  most  issues  he  is  very  close  indeed  to  my  original 
paper.  The  only  substantial  point  of  difference  concerns  the  planning  staff, 
which  I  appear  to  accord  a  more  powerful  and  central  position  than  he 
does;  my  view  implies  a  need  for  more  —  and  perhaps  more  powerful  —  per¬ 
sonnel  than  does  his.  Economic  planning  is  often  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  economists  alone. 

On  a  few  points.  Dr.  Thome  appears  not  to  have  fully  taken  my  meaning. 
First,  while  it  is  true  to  say  that  for  British  Guiana  at  the  present  time  I 
would  place  more  emphasis  on  income  generation  rather  than  employment 
creation  (whether  this  be  “orthodox”  or  not),  I  did  also  lay  stress  on  the 
urgent  need  to  reduce  the  large  and  growing  urban  unemployment  ( see  p.  284 
and  footnote  36).  Similarly  I  did  emphasize  the  need  for  considerably  greater 
investment  in  education,  both  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  labour 
force  and  to  lessen  juvenile  unemployment  (see  p.  282  and  footnotes  17,  31, 
and  36).  Admittedly  I  did  not  mention  “self-help”  capital  projects  but  this  i 
was  because  I  believe  that  experience  in  other  countries  ( e.g.  backyard  blast  I 
fiumaces  in  China)  has  shown  these  to  be  snares  and  delusions,  unless  re-  I 
garded  as  relatively  minor  parts  of  a  complete  programme.  j 
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Dr.  Thome  points  out  that,  in  British  Guiana,  the  use  of  gross  domestic 
product  estimates  is  more  appropriate  than  those  of  national  income,  when 
considering  future  increases  in  (i)  productive  capacity  and  (ii)  taxable 
capacity.  I  did  consider  (i)  in  some  detail,  my  Table  3  showing  that,  when 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  terms-of-trade  effect,  Berrill’s  optimism 
about  G.D.P.  is  much  less  justified.  Concerning  (ii)  however,  I  made  it  quite 
explicit  in  footnote  5  that  “Because  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  Report 
are  so  odd,  I  shall  not  be  concerned  with  a  detail^  examination  of  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  borrowing  capacity  etc.”;  and  therefore  not,  a  fortiori,  of  taxable 
capacity. 

A  minor  point  to  notice  is  that  my  figure  of  43,000  acres  of  new  rice,  which 
Dr.  Thome  criticizes,  was  not  meant  to  be  the  total  of  new  padi  lands  ( as  the 
text  on  p.  270  and  footnote  6  together  make  clear);  nor  was  it  an  incorrect 
copying  of  Berrill’s  estimate.  For  total  new  padi  lands  I  used  (p.  266)  the 
official  figure  of  75,000  acres,  and  this  guided  me  in  the  rough  guess  of  43,000 
acres  in  rice,  of  the  63,000  acres  for  which  details  were  lacking.  Finally 
I  perhaps  ought  to  make  clear  that  in  regard  to  road  and  rail  services,  my 
position  was  (and  is)  that  “the  price  mechanism  /^should  he]  intelligently 
used  to  encourage  the  maximum  utilization  of  resources”  (p.  282).  This  does 
not  imply  that  all  services  should  be  priced  at  full  cost,  as  students  of  wel¬ 
fare  economics  will  be  aware. 
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Export  Stimulation,  Import  Substitution,  and  Latin 
American  Development 

By 

Gerald  M.  Meier 

1.  This  paper  examines  some  relationships  between  export  stimulation, 
import  substitution,  and  development  programming  in  the  light  of  Latin 
American  experience.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  be  particularly  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  the  following  statement  by  the  secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America: 

“...the  economic  development  of  a  country  demands,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  continuous  substitution  of  imports  by  domestic  production,  in  so  far  as 
foreign  markets  cannot,  without  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  the  country’s 
terms  of  trade,  absorb  enough  of  the  country’s  exports  to  satisfy  its  entire 
demand  for  imports.  This  process  of  substitution  normally  requires  measures 
of  protection  and  development  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  and  place  it 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  foreign  activities  having  a  greater  productivity 
achieved  during  earlier  stages  of  development  and  maintained  through  their 
higher  capital  density  and  their  easier  access  to  modem  techniques.  It  must 
be  determined  what  activities  are  to  be  encouraged  and  how  far  such  en¬ 
couragement  may  justifiably  go.”^ 

’The  basis  for  this  statement  is  a  belief,  as  elaborated  in  various  ECLA 
reports,  that  international  trade  has  resulted  historically  in  a  biased  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  “gains  from  trade”  against  the  “peripheral”  countries  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  conviction  that  Latin  American  countries  should  now  con¬ 
centrate  on  achieving  the  “gains  from  growth”  through  industrialization  and 
import  replacement.  To  this  end,  the  gains  from  trade  are  considered  to 
be  of  only  secondary  importance,  and  a  protectionist  trade  policy  is  advocated 
to  encourage  the  structural  changes  required  for  accelerated  development. 

In  contrast  to  this  position,  the  following  discussion  contends  that  the 
historical  assessment  is  unwarranted  and  that  import  substitution  may  be  a 
premature  and  misguided  means  of  accelerating  development.  Instead,  the 
development  process  may  have  to  be  more  dependent  on  primary  production 
and  exports  than  the  foregoing  argument  grants. 

2.  At  the  outset  it  is  useful  to  acquire  some  perspective  on  a  few  basic 
historical  trends  in  Latin  America’s  structure  of  production  and  pattern  of 
foreign  trade. 

Although  Latin  America  remains  predominantly  a  primary  producing 

lUnited  Nations,  International  Co-operation  in  a  Latin  American  Development  Policy,  New 
York,  1954,  p.  10. 
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region,  e£Forts  toward  industrialization  were  stimulated  during  the  Great 
Depression  and  second  World  War.  The  post-war  period  has  seen  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  relative  significance  of  manufactming,  with  national 
policies  directed  toward  industrialization  as  the  means  of  achieving  the 
widespread  policy  objective  of  accelerated  development. 

Table  1  indicates  the  respective  contributions  of  agriculture,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  to  national  output  in  various  Latin  American  countries. 
Changes  in  the  occupational  structure  also  reflect  the  industrialization  trend. 
Over  the  three  decades  from  1925  to  1955  the  total  economically  active 
population  in  the  region  increased  from  approximately  33  millions  to  60  mil¬ 
lions,  while  the  numbers  in  the  agricultural  sector  rose  from  approximately 
21  millions  in  1925  to  30  millions  in  1955.^  The  non-agricultural  laboiu:  force 
as  a  percentage  of  the  active  population  thus  grew  from  37  per  cent  in  1925 
to  50  per  cent  in  1955.  In  the  post-war  decade  of  1945  to  1955  the  annual 
growth  rate  of  the  agricultural  labour  force  was  1.4  per  cent  compared  with 
3.6  per  cent  for  non-agricultural  labour. 

Industrial  production  has  expanded  generally  in  processed  foodstuflFs  and 
beverages,  textiles  and  clothing,  tobacco  products,  metals  and  their  manu- 
factmes,  and  chemicals.  Tables  2  and  3  indicate  the  post-war  expansion  in 
manufacturing,  and  Table  4  shows  the  structure  of  industrial  output  in 
several  countries  at  different  stages  of  industrialization.  Manufacturing  out¬ 
put  in  a  country  such  as  Ecuador,  which  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  indus¬ 
trializing,  is  concentrated  on  direct  consumer  goods,  while  in  a  country  with 
a  longer  history  of  industrialization  a  sizeable  share  of  manufacturing  output 
may  consist  of  capital  goods.  Indeed,  in  the  larger  countries  such  as  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  the  greatest  relative  increase  within  their 
industrial  growth  in  recent  years  has  occurred  in  the  capital  and  durable 
goods  industries.  This  would  indicate  that  prospects  for  the  import  substi- 


TABLE  1.  Industrial  Origin  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(Percentage  distribution) 


Agriculture* 

Mining 

ManufacturiDg 

.Argentina  ( 1957) 

19 

1 

22 

Braadl  (1956) 

26 

— 

23  •• 

Chile  (1954) 

15 

5 

18 

Colombia  ( 1957 ) 

38 

3 

Costa  Rica  ( 1956 ) 

38 

— 

12  ••• 

Ecuador  (1956) 

37 

2 

16 

Honduras  ( 1956 ) 

50 

1 

11 

Panama  ( 1956 ) 

33 

_ 

8 

Paraguay  (1956) 

51 

— 

14  •• 

Peru  (1956) 

25 

14 

16 

Source:  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Statiitical  Yearbook  19S8,  New 
York.  1958.  Table  162. 

*  Includes  forestry,  hunting,  fishing. 

**  Includes  mining  and  oonstruction. 

Includes  mining. 

^United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Survey  of  Latin 
America  1956,  New  York,  1957,  p.  166. 
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tuition  of  non-durable  consumer  goods  are  being  exhausted,  and  that  further 
expansion  in  this  direction  must  await  an  increase  in  income  levels. 

TABLE  2.  Production  of  Secondary  Industry  in  Latin  America. 


Average  Annual  Output 


1936-38 

1946-48 

1949-51 

Cotton  fabrics  (t) 

(million  yards) 

1,536 

2,247 

2,320 

Cotton  yam  (2) 

(thousands  of  metric  tons) 

35 

78 

91 

Wool  yam  (3) 

(thousands  of  metric  tons) 

12 

39 

44 

Rayon  fabrics  (■*) 

(millions  of  pounds) 

1 

12 

17 

Footwear  (5) 

( millions  of  pairs ) 

25.6 

32.0 

28.4 

Cigarettes  ( 6 ) 

(billions  of  units) 

43.2 

61.8 

69.6 

Cement  (7) 

(millions  of  metric  tons) 

2.6 

4.6 

6.7 

Pig  iron  (8) 

(thousands  of  metric  tons) 

191 

810 

1,029 

Crude  steel  (9) 

( thousands  of  metric  tons ) 

161 

836 

1,416 

Source:  United  Nations.  Department 

of 

Economic 

and  Social  Affairs,  Processes  and 

Problems  of  In- 

dustrialization  in  Under-Developed 

Countries, 

New  York,  1955,  Appendix  B. 

( 1 )  Production  for  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Venezuela. 

(2)  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Venezuela. 

(3)  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay. 

<4)  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Venezuela. 

(5)  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Peru,  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

(6)  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Jamaica.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Puerto  Rioo,  Venezuela. 

(7)  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Peru,  Venezuela. 

(8)  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico. 

(9)  Argentina.  Chile,  Mexico. 

The  import  substitution  which  has  accompanied  industrialization  has  had 
a  significant  effect  on  the  composition  of  imports.  Replacement  of  imports 
has  not  been  complete  for  many  items,  but  the  import  content  of  supplies 
on  the  home  market  has  been  lowered  for  many  products,  and  the  pattern 
of  import  demand  has  been  altered.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  over  the  course 
of  industrialization  import  substitutions  might  at  first  be  directed  to  pro¬ 
cessing  semi-manufactures  and  then  proceed  to  the  production  of  intermedi¬ 
ate  goods,  capital  goods,  and  consumer  durables.  Throughout  the  process, 
a  shift  to  imports  of  fuels  and  materials  would  also  be  expected  in  so  far 
as  manufacturing  output  grows  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  types  of  output. 
For  the  period  of  the  1930  s  to  the  1950’s,  Table  5  provides  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  relative  stability  in  the  share  of  imports  of  foodstuffs,  the  de¬ 
clining  share  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  increasing  share  of  fuels  and 
raw  materials.  As  can  be  noted  in  Table  6,  the  more  recent  trends  in  Latin 
American  imports  between  1948/50  and  1954/55  show  that  while  total  im¬ 
ports  rose  by  25  per  cent,  the  imports  of  “materials”  (defined  as  raw  materials 
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TABLE  3.  Production  Indices 
(1950  =  100) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Argentina: 

Agriculture 

102 

106 

115 

115 

106 

100 

106 

94 

121 

118 

122 

Manufacturing 

Chile: 

77 

86 

100 

101 

97 

100 

103 

95 

93 

101 

111 

Agriculture 

84 

99 

89 

104 

100 

100 

96 

111 

115 

111 

112 

Manufacturing 

Venezuela: 

91 

84 

80 

94 

97 

100 

92 

99 

119 

114 

110 

Agriculture 

79 

82 

81 

90 

106 

100 

95 

105 

108 

122 

127 

Manufacturing 

Brazil: 

54 

59 

64 

73 

84 

100 

119 

139 

154 

172 

195 

Agriculture 

83 

89 

86 

93 

97 

100 

101 

109 

109 

117 

127 

Manufacturing 

Mexico: 

63 

72 

75 

83 

88 

100 

109 

115 

119 

133 

138 

Agriculture 

68 

71 

73 

82 

88 

100 

102 

98 

108 

126 

136 

Manufacturing 

Peru: 

75 

80 

79 

85 

91 

100 

119 

114 

115 

121 

134 

Agriculture 

— 

87 

— 

100 

— 

121 

Manufacturing 

82 

• 

104 

•  O 

145 

•  •• 

Source:  United  \ations.  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Surcey  of  Latin 
America  1958,  New  York,  1957,  pp.  127-47. 

•  1945-47 

••  1949-51 

•••  1953-55 


TABLE  4.  Structure  of  Industrial  Output. 


(Percentages  of  the  value  of  production) 

Argentina 

1955 

Chile 

1952 

Uruguay 

1954 

Colombia  Venezuela 
1953  1955 

Peru 

1955 

Ecuador 

1955 

Foodstuffs 

15.8 

24.8 

27.2 

19.6 

24.4 

38.0 

Beverages 

4.0 

5.1 

8.5 

42.2 

24.2 

7.6 

10.3 

Tobacco 

1.8 

3.1 

1.8 

6.6 

2.1 

Textiles 

Leather,  footwear 

11.6 

17.0 

12.8 

15.2 

9.7 

26  ie 

13.7 

and  clothing 

14.0 

9.5 

6.1 

9.5 

5.5 

7.6 

4.8 

Timber  and  furniture 

Pulp  and  paper  and 

3.9 

3.3 

3.3 

3.8 

1.5 

their  manufactures 
Chemicals  and  pharma¬ 

5.8 

2.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.0 

ceutical  products 
Petroleum  and  coal 

8.0 

8.2 

5.6 

7.1 

2.2 

5.4 

7.0 

derivatives 

4.7 

1.0 

7,7 

17.6 

10.4 

Rubber  products 

1.7 

1.5 

1.9 

4.4 

2.7 

2!6 

0.5 

Cement,  gbss  and  ceramics 
Meuls  and  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  machinery  and 

3.8 

5.7 

3.8 

7.4 

9.7 

5.0 

4.8 

vehicles 

23.1 

16.6 

11.3 

6.2 

. . . 

5.6 

3.5 

Other  industries 

1.8 

1.5 

6.1 

4.2 

1.3 

8.4 

145 

3.4 

•  •• 

Source:  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America 
1956,  New  York,  1957,  p.  78. 


and  semi-manufactures  which  are  subject  to  further  processing  in  Latin 
.\merica)  increased  at  the  considerably  higher  rate  of  38  per  cent,  and  the 
imports  of  finished  goods  rose  by  only  17  per  cent. 

Although  it  has  altered  the  composition  of  imports,  import  substitution  has 
not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  result  in  a  fall  of  totd  imports.  According  to  Table 
6  total  imports  for  the  region  increased  in  real  terms  by  25  per  cent  from 
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1948/50  to  1954/55,  a  period  in  which  foreign  exchange  restrictions  were 
imposed  widely.  Only  in  Argentina  was  there  an  actual  decline,  and  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fall  in  Argentina’s  capacity  to  import,  increase  of 
import  restrictions,  and  decline  in  industrial  production,  rather  than  to  any 
dramatic  import  substitution  during  the  period.  The  data  given  in  Table 
7  also  indicate  that  for  the  entire  region  import  substitution  achieved,  in  the 
face  of  a  rise  in  consumption,  a  net  reduction  in  imports  for  only  textiles- 
and  clothing. 


TABLE  6.  Percentage  Chance  in  Annual  Average  Real  Imports 
AND  Domestic  Product,  1948/50  to  1954/55 


Imports  of 
Materials 

Imports  of 
Finished 

Goods 

Total 

Imports 

Domestio 

Output 

A.  Countries  in  process  of 
industrialization : 
i)  with  imports  stationary 
or  falling* 

1 

—28 

—15 

10 

ii)  with  imports  increasing 
moderately** 

52 

23 

33 

36 

iii)  with  imports  increasing 
rapidly*** 

95 

68 

79 

33 

B.  Other  countries**** 

39 

48 

43 

21 

Latin  America 

38 

17 

25 

27 

Source:  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America 
1956,  New  York,  1957,  p.  118. 

*  Argentina  ( -22 ) ;  Cuba  ( 1 ) .  The  figure  in  parentheses  denotes  the  percentage  incoease  in  volume 
of  imports  over  the  period. 

••  Chile  (23);  Venezuela  (27);  BrazQ  (35);  Mexico  (40). 

***  Uruguay  (53);  Peru  (65);  Colombia  (88);  El  Salvador  (102);  Ecuador  (146). 

*'**  Countries  in  which  industrial  output  is  not  already  significant,  or  in  which  industrial  output  did 
not  increase  relative  to  the  domestic  product  over  the  period.  These  are  Bolivia,  Panama,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Dominican  Republic,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua. 


T.ABLE  7.  Percentage  Change  in  Annual  Average  Real  Imports  of  Consumer  Goods, 
By  Commodity  Class  and  Country  Group,  1948/50  to  1954/55. 

Textiles  Other  All 

and  non-  Con- 

Food  Clothing  Durables  Durables  Fuel  sumer  All 

goods  Imports 


A .  Countries  in 
process  of 
indnstrialization 
i )  with  imports 
stationary 
i,  or  falling 

—6 

—42 

—6 

—33 

26 

—11 

—15 

ii)  with  imports 
’  increasing 

1  moderately 

36 

—22 

62 

—12 

109 

43 

33 

iii)  witb  imports 
,  increasing 

1  rapidly 

51 

12 

110 

113 

146 

81 

79 

B .  Other  countries 

40 

24 

54 

40 

46 

38 

43 

Lsatin  Americd 

i 

27 

—16 

40 

3 

77 

29 

25 

Source:  United  Nations,  Department  of  Eoonomio  and  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Sufcey  of  Latin 
I  America  1956,  New  York,  1957,  p.  125. 
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The  role  of  exports  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  merits  particular 
attention.  The  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  secular  upward  trend  in 
exports.  Although  historical  data  over  a  long  period  are  of  insufBcient  cover¬ 
age  to  allow  a  comprehensive  summary,  it  can  be  concluded  from  the  avail¬ 
able  data  that  until  the  depression  of  the  1930’s  production  for  export  grew 
generally  at  an  increasing  rate,  and  in  many  Latin  American  countries  at  a 
rate  greater  than  population  growth.  The  individual  stories  of  the  secular 
expansion  in  such  exports  as  wool,  meat,  coffee,  copper,  tin,  and  petroleum 
are  well  known.  It  is  clear  that  over  the  long  run  the  export  sector  has 
been  the  most  rapidly  growing  sector  of  Latin  American  economies.  And  even 
in  recent  years  exports  have  continued  to  constitute  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  national  output 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  secular  expansion  has  concentrated  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  primary  products.  Single  commodities  such  as  petroleum,  coffee, 
tin,  copper,  and  wool  still  account  for  as  much  as  between  40  per  cent  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports  of  most  countries.  Diversification  in 
exports  has  not  been  notable  except  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  Nor 
has  the  industrialization  trend  made  any  marked  contribution  to  an  increase 
in  the  exports  of  manufactures.  Indeed,  as  Table  8  shows,  the  relative  con¬ 
tribution  of  agricultmral  exports  to  total  exports  has  increased:  in  1934-38, 
agricultural  exports  accounted  for  56  per  cent  of  aggregate  exports,  but  the 
proportion  had  risen  to  over  59  per  cent  in  1953.  And  within  agricultural 
exports,  the  exports  of  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  and  cotton  have  increased  in 
relative  importance;  these  four  commodities  accounted  for  only  29  per  cent  i 
of  total  exports  from  Latin  America  in  the  pre-war  period,  but  in  1953  they  [ 
represented  41  per  cent  of  total  exports,  and  68  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  j 
exports.  ■ 

As  for  the  direction  of  exports,  a  considerable  change  has  occurred  since 
the  war;  whereas  in  1938  the  United  States  accounted  for  30  per  cent  and 
Western  Europe  for  45  per  cent  of  Latin  American  exports,  the  positions 
were  reversed  in  1957  with  the  United  States  taking  almost  45  per  cent  and 
Western  Europe  only  20  per  cent  of  Latin  American  exports.  Most  favoured 
by  American  demand  have  been  the  mining  countries  and  those  producing 
tropical  crops. 

With  these  basic  trends  in  mind  we  may  now  begin  to  assess  the  relative  * 
possibilities  of  accelerating  development  through  export  stimulation  or  import  ! 
substitution.  Such  an  assessment  rests  fundamentally  on  answers  to  the  fol-  | 
lowing  questions:  (1)  In  the  past,  why  did  not  the  secular  increase  in  exports  ; 
induce  a  higher  rate  of  development?  (2)  In  view  of  the  previously  limited 
development,  despite  the  export  expansion,  should  not  development  policies 
now  be  directed  towards  industrialization  and  import  substitution?  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  discussion  will  sort  out  the  various  answers  to  these  questions 
and  will  attempt  to  resolve  any  conflict  among  them. 

3.  The  secular  expansion  in  exports  is  readily  understandable.  On  the 
demand  side,  the  expansion  in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  has  been  induced  | 
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by  the  growth  of  richer  countries.  Their  demand  for  imports  of  primary 
products  rose  as  their  industrial  output  grew,  population  increased,  real  in* 
come  rose,  and  consumption  standards  changed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
richer  countries  followed  their  own  comparative  advantages  in  industry  and 
allowed  the  specialization  in  primary  production  to  occur  overseas. 

TABLE  8.  Distribution  op  Exports  by  Commodity  Groups 
( Percentage ) 


Group 

Average 

1934-38 

Average 

1946-51 

1952 

1953 

1 .  Foodstuffs 

2 .  Raw  Materials 

41.6 

45.1 

43.5 

46.9 

a)  Agricultural 

14.4 

16.0 

11.9 

12.8 

b)  Mining 

10.5 

7.3 

9.8 

7.5 

3 .  Fuels 

18.2 

17.3 

22.6 

20.6 

4 .  Manufactures 

0.1 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

Other  Products 

15.2 

12.8 

11.0 

11.3 

Source:  United  Nations, 

Department  of  Eoonomio 

Affairs,  Studv 

of  Inter-Latin  American 

Trade,  New 

York.  1957,  p.  28. 

On  the  production  side,  the  movement  of  resources  within  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  increases  in  their  factor  supplies  have  also  raised  the  supply 
of  exports.  After  the  countries  were  opened  to  external  trade,  resources  of 
land  and  labour  shifted  from  subsistence  production  into  the  production  of 
revenue  crops  for  exchange.  The  movement  in  this  direction  persisted 
through  the  desire  to  improve  standards  of  living  by  consuming  commodities 
which  the  subsistence  sector  did  not  produce.  Over  the  longer  run,  the  main 
i  contribution  to  an  expansion  of  exports  has  been  due  to  increases  in  factor 
supply  and  technological  progress.  From  overseas  has  come  an  inflow  of 
capital  that  concentrated  directly  on  the  development  of  primary  products 
for  export,  or  else  went  into  public  overhead  capital  that  facilitated  the 
growth  of  exports.  Productivity  also  increased  when  the  direct  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  brought  with  it  foreign  enterprises  that  were  managed  efficiently 
and  operated  with  advanced  production  techniques.  With  the  transference 
of  public  health  measures  from  the  rich  countries,  the  population  and  labour 
force  have  also  grown  rapidly.  And  the  increasing  demand  for  primary 
products  has  pushed  out  the  extensive  margin  of  land  cultivation. 

These  changes  in  factor  supplies  can  be  summarized  as  having  been 
“export-biased”,*  in  the  sense  that  they  have  tended  to  increase  the  supply 
of  exportables  in  greater  proportion  dian  the  supply  of  importables.  The 
land-intensive  and  labour-intensive  export  conrunodities  increased  in  greater 
j  proportion  than  the  capital-intensive  importables,  as  land  and  labour  in- 
j  creased  proportionately  more  than  did  capital  in '  the  Latin  American 
f  economies. 

On  the  demand  side,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  marginal  rate  of 
substitution  of  exportables  for  importables,  but  we  might  infer  that,  for  most 
Latin  American  countries,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  export  products, 

SThe  terminology  is  suggested  by  J.  R.  Hicks,  ‘Tnaugural  Lecture,”  Oxford  Economic  Papers, 
June  1953,  127-30. 
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the  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  imports  has  been  greater  than  for  their  f 
exportable  commodities.  Thus,  the  efiFect  on  the  consumption  side  as  well  ! 
as  on  the  production  side  has  generally  been  export-biased.  Even  for  those 
cases  in  which,  on  the  consumption  side,  the  effect  may  have  been  import- 
biased,  the  net  effect  is  still  likely  to  have  been  export-biased,  in  so  far  as 
the  export-bias  in  production  has  probably  been  suflBciently  greater  than  the 
import-bias  on  the  consumption  side.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  for 
Latin  American  countries  output  has  expanded  proportionately  more  in  the 
direction  of  exportables,  and  this  has  not  been  neutralized  or  reversed  on 
the  consumption  side. 

None  the  less,  despite  this  increase  in  exports  over  the  long  run,  the  de¬ 
velopment  process  has  not  caught  hold  in  most  of  the  Latin  American 
economies.  Although  international  trade  did  play  a  leading  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  countries  such  as  Britain,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  the  regions 
of  recent  settlement,  it  has  induced  comparatively  little  internal  develop¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America.  Why  has  the  growth  in  the  export  sector  not  carried 
over  to  other  sectors  and  propelled  the  rest  of  the  economy  forwards? 

4.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  reasoning  in  the  various  reports  of  ECLA, 
the  answers  to  this  question  would  be  found  to  a  considerable  extent  within 
the  very  forces  of  international  trade  —  namely,  in  the  biased  effects  of 
international  capital  movements  and  a  secular  deterioration  in  the  terms  of 
trade. 

The  effects  of  foreign  investment,  it  is  argued,  have  been  such  as  to  leave 
Latin  American  economies  in  a  highly  unbalanced  situation.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  developed  only  natural  resoiurces  for  ex¬ 
port,  to  the  neglect  of  production  in  the  domestic  sector.  Foreign  enterprises 
may  have  transformed  the  export  sector  into  the  most  advanced  part  of  the 
economy,  but  the  foreign  investments  have  frequently  constituted  little  more 
than  economic  enclaves.  The  result  has  been  a  type  of  structural  disequili¬ 
brium  in  which  production  has  simply  been  biased  toward  exports. 

Against  this  contention,  we  should  first  recognize  that,  since  foreign  trade  | 
has  accounted  for  a  large  share  of  their  revenue,  the  governments  of  many 
Latin  American  countries  have  desired  to  attract  foreign  investment  to  their  ' 
export  sectors.  Moreover,  foreign  investment,  regardless  of  its  character,  has 
not  been  competitive  with  home  investment.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  i 
that  in  the  absence  of  foreign  investment  Latin  American  countries  would  ! 
have  generated  more  domestic  investment,  or  that,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  , 
entrepreneurs,  the  supply  of  domestic  entrepreneurship  would  have  been  * 
larger.  We  need  not  resort  to  any  notion  of  unbalanced  international  forces  | 
to  find  an  explanation  for  the  limited  domestic  investment  and  lack  of  domes-  ! 
tic  entrepreneurship;  the  explanation  is  apparent  in  all  the  domestic  obstacles 
associated  with  narrow  domestic  markets  and  the  absence  of  co-operant  ; 
factors  in  su£Bcient  quantity  and  quality  —  the  very  impediments  that  made 
foreign  capital  and  techni^  resources  turn  away  from  the  domestic  sector 
toward  exports. 
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There  is  further  an  ambiguity  as  to  whether  “export  bias”  refers  to  an 
absolute  over-expansion  in  the  exports  of  primary  products,  or  merely  a 
relative  over-expansion  as  compart  with  domestic  output.  If  the  bias  is 
interpreted  in  the  absolute  sense,  it  implies  that  the  expansion  in  exports 
was  at  the  expense  of  domestic  output,  and  that  the  economy  would  have 
developed  more  rapidly  if  exports  had  been  less.  However,  it  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  that  export  production  was  at  the  expense  of  home  output.  In  view 
of  the  comparative  cost  structure  and  the  essential  roles  that  agriculture  and 
export  must  have  in  the  development  process,  it  is  indeed  difiBcult  to  en¬ 
visage  how  development  could  have  been  accelerated  by  a  reduction  in 
exports. 

If,  however,  “export  bias”  is  interpreted  in  the  relative  sense,  then  it  is 
^  merely  another  way  of  stating  the  general  problem  of  the  lack  of  carry-over 
j  from  the  export  sector  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  “Export-bias”  or  “lack  of 
carry-over”  does  not  explain  why  the  inducement  of  development  through 
foreign  trade  has  been  arrested;  instead,  it  simply  is  the  problem. 

5.  The  second  major  criticism  of  international  forces  is  based  on  the 
contention  that  there  has  been  an  international  transfer  of  income  from  the 
“peripheral”  countries  of  Latin  America  to  the  rich  countries  at  the  “centre” 
through  a  secular  deterioration  in  the  commodity  terms  of  trade  of  the 
primary  producing  Latin  American  countries.  It  is  alleged  that  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  relation  between  export  prices  of  primary  products  and  import 
prices  of  industrial  products  has  resulted  in  a  constant  decrease  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  capacity  for  development  in  Latin  America.  Since  technical 
progress  has  been  greater  in  industry  than  in  the  primary  production  of 
peripheral  countries,  it  is  argued  that  if  prices  had  been  reduced  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  increasing  productivity,  the  reduction  should  then  have  been  less  for 
primary  products  than  for  manufactin*es,  so  that  as  the  disparity  between 
!  productiveness  increased,  the  price  relationship  between  the  two  should  have 
I  improved  in  favour  of  the  periphery.  The  benefits  of  technical  progress 
would  then  have  extended  to  the  periphery,  and  Latin  America  would  have 
'  had  no  economic  advantage  in  industrializing.'* 

I  To  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  on  prices  of 
I  exports  and  imports  in  the  period  between  the  1870’s  and  1930’s  indicates 

'  that  “while  the  centres  kept  the  whole  benefit  of  the  technical  development 
I  of  their  industries,  the  peripheral  countries  transferred  to  them  a  share  of 
the  hiiits  of  their  own  progress.”® 

,  This  contention  rests  on  the  inference  from  the  United  Kingdom’s  com¬ 
modity  terms  of  trade  that,  with  the  same  amount  of  primary  products, 

L  ^United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  The  Economic  Development  of  Latin 

I  America  and  Ite  Principal  Problemt,  New  York,  1950,  p.  8. 

^Ibid.,  p.  10;  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  Relative  Prices  of  Exports 
i  and  Imports  of  Under-Developed  Countries,  New  York,  1949,  pp.  13-24;  Survey  of  Latin 
America  1949,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47-50,  57-61. 
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peripheral  countries  could  buy  in  the  1930’s  only  63  per  cent  of  the  finished 
manufactures  which  could  be  bought  in  the  1860’s.' 

’The  reason  suggested  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  money  incomes  and 
hence  prices  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  productivity  in  industrial  coun¬ 
tries,  whereas  in  primary  producing  coimtries  the  gains  in  productivity, 
although  smaller,  have  been  distributed  in  the  forms  of  price  reductions  or 
in  only  proportional  increases  in  money  income.  The  contrasting  behavioiu: 
of  prices  in  industrial  and  primary  producing  countries  is  attributed  to  the 
different  movements  of  primary  product  prices  and  industrial  prices  over 
successive  business  cycles  and  to  the  greater  number  of  monopoly  elements 
in  industrial  markets.'^  In  prosperous  periods  prices  of  primary  products 
have  risen  sharply,  but  have  subsequently  lost  this  gain  in  the  downswing 
of  the  trade  cycle.  In  contrast,  although  manufacturing  prices  have  risen 
less  in  the  upswing  of  the  cycle,  these  prices  have  not  fallen  so  far  in  de¬ 
pression  as  they  have  risen  in  prosperity,  because  of  the  rigidity  of  industrial 
wages  and  price  inflexibihty  in  the  more  monopolistic  industrial  markets. 
It  is  therefore  asserted  that  over  successive  cycles  the  gap  between  the  prices 
of  the  two  groups  of  commodities  has  widened,  and  the  primary  producing 
areas  have  suffered  an  unfavorable  movement  in  their  terms  of  trade. 

If  this  hypothesis  were  accepted  for  Latin  America,  the  lessons  of  history 
would  argue  against  continued  export  stimulation  and  in  favour  of  the  re¬ 
placement  of  industrial  imports.  But  the  hypothesis  is  inadequate  on  both 
factual  and  analytical  grounds.  Although  price  data  on  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Latin  American  countries  are  not  directly  available,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  “inverse”  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  terms  of  trade  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  reliable  measure  of  the  terms  of  trade  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

'These  countries  also  exported  to  third  countries,  and  proper  allowances 
are  not  made  for  the  decline  in  transport  costs,  changes  in  quality,  introduction 
of  new  commodities,  and  changes  in  the  composition  of  trade.  'Thus,  although 
Britain’s  terms  of  trade  improved  from  1872  to  1900,  the  terms  of  trade  of 
industrial  Europe  actually  worsened.®  Moreover,  an  aggregation  of  primary 
products  fails  to  reveal  the  differential  price  movements  within  this  broad 
category:  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  export  prices  of  foodstuffs,  raw 
materials,  minerals  and  petroleum  from  Latin  America  all  moved  together. 
In  so  far  as  quality  improvements  and  the  introduction  of  new  commodities 
have  been  more  pronounced  in  manufactmred  imports  than  in  the  exports 
of  primary  products,  the  statistics  also  have  a  systematic  bias  which  makes 
changes  appear  less  favomable  to  Latin  America  than  they  actually  were. 
Finally,  if  the  recorded  terms  of  trade  for  Britain  were  corrected  for  the 
decline  in  shipping  charges  which  occurred,  the  improvement  in  Britain’s 
terms  of  trade  would  appear  substantially  less.  This  is  because  the  United 

^The  Economic  Development  of  Lt^in  America  and  Its  Principal  Problems,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9. 

Ubid.,  pp.  12-14. 

8C.  P.  Kindleberger,  The  Terms  of  Trade,  New  York,  1956,  p.  233. 
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Kingdom  values  its  exports  at  the  port  of  exit,  while  import  values  include 
shipping  costs.  Much  of  the  decline  in  Britain’s  import  prices,  however,  was 
caused  by  the  fall  in  transport  costs,  and  export  prices  actually  fell  more 
because  of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  exported  shipping  services.® 

These  imperfections  and  inadequacies  in  the  statistical  measures  do  not 
allow  much  confidence  in  the  thesis  that  the  terms  of  trade  for  Latin  America 
deteriorated  over  the  long  period.  Indeed,  it  might  even  be  maintained  that 
the  terms  of  trade  improved  because  of  quality  changes  and  the  fall  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

Aside  from  its  statistical  ambiguities,  the  argument  is  also  restricted  un¬ 
duly  to  only  the  commodity  terms  of  trade.  More  relevant  measmres  are 
the  “income”  terms  of  trade  and  especially  the  “single  factoral”  terms.  The 
income  terms  of  trade  (commodity  terms  multiplied  by  volume  of  exports) 
indicate  the  country’s  capacity  to  import:  assuming  no  change  in  foreign- 
capital  imports,  the  volume  of  imports  can  increase  when  the  value  of  exports 
increases  relative  to  import  prices.  The  single-factoral  terms  (commodity 
terms  corrected  for  productivity  changes  in  export  industries)  show  the  im¬ 
ports  obtainable  per  unit  of  factor-input  used  in  the  production  of  exports: 
when  the  single-factoral  terms  improve  through  a  fall  in  the  input  of  factors 
per  unit  of  exports,  the  country  can  obtain  more  imports  per  unit  of  its 
“exported  factors.” 

It  is  clearly  possible  that  a  country’s  income  terms  of  trade  and  single- 
factoral  terms  might  improve  at  the  same  time  as  its  commodity  terms  de¬ 
teriorate.  Since  exports  have  grown  so  considerably  for  Latin  American 
countries,  and  productivity  in  Aeir  export  production  has  increased,  the  in¬ 
come  terms  of  trade  and  single-factoral  terms  have  undoubtedly  improved 
for  Latin  America,  notwithstanding  any  possible  deterioration  in  the  com¬ 
modity  terms  of  trade. 

Thus,  considering  the  inadequate  statistical  basis  for  the  alleged  secular 
deterioration  in  the  commodity  terms  of  trade,  and  recognizing  the  favour¬ 
able  movements  in  the  more  relevant  measures  of  the  income  and  single- 
factoral  terms  of  trade,  we  must  conclude  that  the  terms  of  trade  argument 
is  not  a  convincing  explanation  of  why  development  has  been  retarded  in 
Latin  America. 

6.  Instead  of  looking  to  unbalanced  or  disequalizing  international  forces 
for  an  explanation  of  the  weak  carry-over  from  exports  to  the  domestic 
economy,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  emphasize  certain  limiting  conditions 
within  the  domestic  economy.  'These  may  be  interpreted  broadly  as  market 
imperfections  which  have  restrained  the  scale  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
stimulus  from  the  export  sector  has  been  carried  over  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Such  imperfections  as  factor  immobility,  price  rigidity,  restrictive 

^Statistical  confirmation  is  given  in  C.  M.  Wright,  "Convertibility  and  Triangular  Trade  as 
Safeguards  against  Economic  Depression.”  Economic  Journal,  LXV,  No.  259,  Sept.  1955,  424; 
P.  T.  Ellsworth,  "The  Terms  of  Trade  Between  Primary  Pi^ucing  and  Industrial  Countries,” 
Inter-American  Economic  Affairs,  Summer  1956,  10,  47-65. 
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tendencies  in  both  the  factor  and  goods  market,  and  ignorance  of  market 
conditions,  have  all  acted  as  impediments  to  the  achievement  of  inter¬ 
temporal  eflBciency  in  the  utilization  of  resources.  The  economy  has  been 
fragmented  and  compartmentalized,  the  transfer  of  resoxurces  from  less  pro¬ 
ductive  to  more  productive  employments  has  been  restricted,  and  the  link¬ 
age  of  markets  and  their  subsequent  extension  have  been  limited.  The 
secondary  round  of  activities  induced  by  an  increase  in  exports  has  thereby 
been  cut  short,  and  the  full  potential  of  the  dynamic  gains  from  trade  has 
not  been  realized. 

If  the  rigidities  and  inflexibilities  had  been  less  pervasive,  foreign  trade 
would  have  had  a  mueh  more  extensive  impact  throughout  the  economy. 
In  particular,  the  carry-over  from  the  export  sector  would  have  been  greater 
in  such  forms  as  a  more  extensive  use  of  advanced  production  techniques, 
the  stimulation  of  entrepreneurial  activities,  a  higher  rate  of  plough-back  of 
foreign  exchange  proceeds  into  productive  investment,  an  expansion  of  ex¬ 
port-supporting  industries,  and  an  increase  in  the  economy’s  capacity  to 
absorb  capital. 

'This  brief  sketch  of  market  imperfections  suggests  that  in  the  past  the 
domestically-based  impediments  to  development  have  been  of  greater  signi¬ 
ficance  than  any  obstacles  attributable  to  international  forces.  The  implica¬ 
tions  for  present  policy  measures  are  that  market  imperfections  should  be 
reduced.  To  do  this,  alternative  forms  of  economic  and  social  organization 
are  required.  The  prevalence  of  monopolistic  or  semi-monopolistic  practices 
must  be  diminished;  restraints  on  land  tenure  and  land  use  must  be  removed; 
the  capital  market  must  be  widened;  and  credit  and  marketing  facilities 
must  be  made  more  readily  available.  There  is  nothing  in  this,  however, 
which  would  contrapose  the  “gains  from  trade”  with  the  “gains  from  growth”, 
or  favour  industrialization  over  primary  production,  or  emphasize  import  sub¬ 
stitution  rather  than  export  stimulation.  Indeed,  primary  production  and 
export  stimulation  provide  the  broadest  foundations  for  realizing  the  “gains 
from  trade”,  and  if  market  imperfections  are  reduced,  the  “gains  from  growth” 
can  emerge  from  the  “gains  from  trade”. 

7.  'The  foregoing  conclusion  differs  markedly  from  the  recommendation 
that  commercial  policy  should  be  used  to  promote  industrialization  and 
import  substitution.  Besides  stemming  from  the  pessimistic  historical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  international  trade  discussed  above,  this  recommendation  is 
based  on  the  contention  that  industrialization  is  needed  to  absorb  siurplus 
labour,  and  that  import  substitution  is  required  to  avoid  chronic  balance  of 
payments  disequilibrium.^®  The  argument  has  been  stated  succinctly  by  Raul 
Prebisch,  executive  secretary  of  ECLA,  as  follows: 

lOA  third  argument  —  that  diversification  through  industrialization  will  reduce  the  cyclical 
instability  of  the  economy  —  is  not  considered  here.  This  is  a  short  term  problem  which  need 
not  be  confused  with  long  run  development.  Although  the  development  momentmn  can  be 
limited  temporarily  by  cyclical  fluctuations  in  export  receipts  and  the  terms  of  trade,  the 
remedies  lie  in  stability  measures  rather  than  in  industrial  protection.  Vlfhat  are  needed  are 
international  agreements  on  particular  commodities,  international  compensatory  measures,  pro¬ 
vision  of  larger  international  monetary  reserves,  and  the  countercyclical  use  of  these  reserves. 
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It  is  not  that  industrialization  is  necessary  because  a^culture  brin^  poverty  in 
its  train.  Industrialization  is  necessary  just  when  a^culture  is  seeking  to  emerge  trom 
its  poverty  by  adopting  more  advanc^  techniques  .  .  .  Improved  techniques  in 
priinary  production  mean  that  fewer  workers  are  required  per  vinit  of  product,  and 
the  development  of  industry  and  other  activities  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  or  manpower  that  would  otherwise  become  superfluous  or  redundant.  This 
is  necessary  so  that  wages  may  rise  with  the  increase  in  productivity  resulting  from 
technical  progress,  and  the  trend  towards  the  deterioration  of  price  relationships  be- 
,  tween  primary  products  and  industrial  goods  in  the  world  market  may  thus  be  off¬ 
set. 

[Furthermore,]  in  the  peripheral  countries,  demand  for  industrial  imports  tends 
as  a  rule  to  increase  much  more  than  exports  and  home  consumption  of  primary 
products,  although  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  some  instances  a  mistaken  policy 
has  prevented  the  export  trade  from  expanding  to  the  extent  that  might  have  b^n 
possible. 

Clearly,  therefore,  in  such  countries  the  dynamic  function  of  industry  is  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  must  absorb  the  manpower  no  longer  required  for  primary  pro¬ 
duction,  and  on  the  other,  it  must  supply  all  those  industrial  products  which  carmot 
be  imported  in  view  of  the  relatively  slow  growth  of  exports.!! 

This  statement’s  implication  that  protection  of  industry  would  result  in 
a  better  utilization  of  labour  is  valid  when,  because  of  the  existence  of 
smplus  labour  in  primary  production,  the  ratio  of  social  cost  to  private  cost 
is  lower  in  industry  than  in  primary  production,  and  thus  the  competitive 
output  is  below  the  social  optimum.  A  qualifying  provision,  however,  must 
not  be  overlooked;  even  when  there  is  a  factor-cost  differential  and  distor¬ 
tion  in  factor  allocation,  protection  of  the  industry  with  the  higher  factor 
price  will  raise  real  income,  relative  to  free  trade,  only  if  the  increase  in  the 
aggregate  cost  to  buyers  of  the  protected  product  is  less  than  the  increase 
in  income  to  the  factors  which  shift  to  the  protected  industry.  But  this  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  real  income  will  be  increased  by  protection  if,  as- 
sximing  factor  costs  were  identical,  the  economy  could  produce  the  protected 
product  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  import  price.^* 

Even  if  one  were  willing  to  grant  gratuitously  that  surplus  labour  does 
exist,^*  it  does  not  follow  that  the  surplus  labour  should  be  transferred  from 
primary  production  to  industry.  'The  effect  of  siuq)lus  labour  is  low  produc¬ 
tivity,  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  capital  formation,  not  industrialization  as 
such.  Although  conditions  on  the  labour  market  might  make  the  ratio  of 
social  cost  to  private  cost  less  in  industry  than  in  agriculture,  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  might  be  true  in  the  capital  market.  Private  cost  might  be  below  social 
cost  for  capital  in  manufactvuing,  and  above  social  cost  in  agriculture.  The 
marginal  productivity  of  capital  and  the  capacity  to  absorb  capital  might  be 
greater  in  agriculture,  in  so  far  as  the  scarcity  of  complementary  factors  with 

l!United  Nations,  Problems  of  the  Steel  Making  and  Transforming  Industries  in  Latin  America, 
New  York,  1958,  p.  35.  Also,  Rdul  Prebisch,  “Commercial  Policy  in  the  Underdeveloped 
Countries,”  American  Ecorwmic  Review:  Papers  and  Proceedings,  May  1959,  251-73. 

l2The  theoretical  basis  of  this  argument  is  elaborated  by  E.  E.  Hagen,  "An  Economic  Justi¬ 
fication  of  Protectionism,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  LXXII,  No.  4,  (Nov.  1958), 
496-514. 

lS~Surpliu  labour”  is  extremely  ambiguous:  it  may  refer  to  permanent  or  only  seasonal 
unemployment,  an  existing  surplus  or  merely  a  potential  stirplus,  the  maintenance  of  output 
without  or  with  a  reorganization  of  other  factors  in  the  face  of  labour  transference,  etc. 

As  discussed  below,  many  observers  deny  the  existence  of  disguised  or  concealed  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America. 
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which  industrial  capital  is  to  co-operate,  especially  the  shortage  of  resources 
favourable  to  industrialization  and  the  lack  of  managerial  abilities  and  labour  r 
skills,  is  likely  to  create  bottlenecks  in  production  and  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
marginal  productivity  of  capital  as  capital  accumulates  in  industry.  Capital 
absorption  in  industry  is  also  constrained  by  the  need  to  avoid  inflation  and 
balance  of  payments  disequilibrium.  Industry  faces  the  additional  problem  ^ 
of  having  available  an  efiFicient  and  stable  labour  force;  in  this  connection, 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  simple  population  growth  and  the 
growth  of  a  skilled  labour  force.^* 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  labom:  redundancy  constitutes  an  “invest- 
ible  surplus”  it  can  be  applied  in  various  investment  outlets,  other  than  | 
import-competing  industries.  Labour  might  be  better  directed  to  the  forma-  j 
tion  of  public  overhead  capital,  other  export-supporting  activities,  export 
processing,  or  even  to  the  development  of  exports  of  light  manufactiures.  | 

8.  The  argument  that  import  substitution  is  necessary  to  avoid  chronic  i 

disequilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments  is  based  on  the  contention  that  ! 

Latin  America’s  demand  for  manufachired  goods  is  greater  than  can  be  met 
by  the  payments  capacity  accruing  from  its  exports,  since  exports  do  not  ^ 

increase  as  rapidly  as  income.^®  The  evidence  for  this  consists  of  an  appeal  i 

to  Engel’s  law  and  to  inferences  about  the  income  elasticities  of  demand  for  | 

imports.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  generalization  that  “the  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  imports 
of  Latin  American  primary  commodities  by  the  centres  is  generally  lower 
than  the  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  Latin  American  imports  of  industrial 
products  from  these  centres.”^®  After  all,  Engel’s  law  states  only  that  the  ! 
percentage  of  expendihure  on  food  is  a  decreasing  function  of  income  for  j 
households  in  homogeneous  populations;  from  this  it  is  a  long  step  to  the  I 
claim  that  Engel’s  law  operates  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  secularly  world 
demand  for  primary  products.*'^  Calculations  of  income  elasticities  from 
historical  statistics  are  subject  to  many  statistical  pitfalls,^®  but  even  if  an 
income  elasticity  of  less  than  unity  for  primary  products  is  accepted  as  rea¬ 
sonable,  what  is  significant  for  individual  Latin  American  countries  is  not 
this  over-all  elasticity  but  the  prospect  for  their  individual  exports.  In  this  j 

i4Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  transfer  labour  to  industry,  protection  is  unlikely  to  be  an  ' 
efficacious  means  of  stimulating  labour  mobility.  For  when  the  maiket  system  is  rudimentary 
and  inflexible,  protection  is  unlikely  to  bring  about  desired  supply  responses  4o  price  and  in¬ 
come  stimuli.  And  when  occupational  mobility  is  restricted  by  institutional  and  cultural  bar¬ 
riers,  extra-economic  measures  are  required.  In  general,  labour  mobiUlty  might  be  better  en¬ 
couraged  by  public  investment  in  overhead  capital,  education  and  training,  land  tenure  re¬ 
forms,  and  policies  that  foster  cultural  change. 

IBStiidy  of  Iraer-Latin  American  Trade,  op.  ck.,  p.  42;  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  ! 
1949,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-11;  Prebisch,  op.  ctt.,  252-54;  International  Cooperation  in  a  Latin 
American  Development  Policy,  op.  cU.,  p.  63. 

toPrebisch,  op.  cit.,  252. 

ircf.  Gottfried  Haberler,  '*Terms  of  Trade  and  Economic  Development,”  Roundtable  of  the 
International  Economic  Association,  Paper  f/10,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  1957. 

iSCf.  H.  S.  Cheng,  “Statistical  Estimates  of  Elasticities  and  Propensities  in  International 
Trade:  A  Survey  of  Published  Results,"  I.M.F.  Staff  Paperi,  April  1959,  107-58. 
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connection,  shifts  of  the  long-term  supply  elasticities  within  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  are  highly  relevant.^*  The  domestic  output  of  certain  minerals,  for  ex- 
i  ample,  has  not  kept  up  with  demand,  so  that  the  import  requirements  are  ris¬ 
ing  relative  to  income  growth  in  the  industrial  world.  And  recent  projections 
I  for  1975  by  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  indicate  that  the 

[  import  needs  for  metals  and  fuels  are  expected  to  grow  much  faster  than 

income  in  both  Western  Europe  and  North  America.*® 

The  case  for  import  substitution  is  stronger  for  the  food  producing  coun¬ 
tries  whose  exports  face  less  favourable  income  elasticities  of  demand.  But 
I  even  here  there  is  still  the  possibility  that  higher  growth  rates  in  the  import- 

1  ing  countries  may  compensate  for  the  low  income  elasticity  of  demand,  and 

I  the  capacity  to  import  may  still  increase  through  the  absolute  expansion  of 

'  exports.  Possibilities  also  exist  for  an  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade  or 

I  a  greater  inflow  of  foreign  investment  which  may  increase  the  capacity  to 

I  import.  Without  undertaking  individual  country  studies  we  cannot  reach 

conclusions  on  the  specific  applicability  of  these  various  possibile  ways  of 
increasing  the  capacity  to  import.  It  would  be  surprising,  however,  if  the 
case  for  import  substitution  to  avoid  balance  of  payments  disequilibrium 
!  were  valid  for  many  Latin  American  countries  in  view  of  the  variety  of 
I  exports,  supply  conditions,  and  different  inducements  for  foreign  capital 
among  Latin  American  countries. 

Instead  of  looking  to  the  alleged  disparity  in  income  elasticities  of  demand 
for  imports  and  exports,  we  may  find  the  more  relevant  cause  of  balance 
of  payments  disequilibrium  in  the  inelasticity  of  domestic  supply  and  the 
I  inflationary  forces  that  persist  in  Latin  American  economies.  As  long  as 

i  domestic  expansion  is  accompanied  by  inflation,  external  imbalance  will 

j  result.  For  an  excess  of  spending  over  income  at  home  will  be  taken  out 

'  in  an  external  deficit:  an  imbalance  between  imports  and  exports  is  simply 

the  reflection  of  an  imbalance  between  domestic  investment  and  saving  or 
between  government  expenditure  and  taxation. 

In  this  situation,  import  restrictions  are  not  an  effective  remedy  unless 
the  income  previously  spent  on  imports  is  now  saved,  or  investment  is  re- 
i  duced.  If  the  income  previously  spent  on  imports  is  merely  diverted  to 

,  domestic  products,  then  prices  will  increase,  exports  will  fall,  and  the  external 

deficit  will  persist.  Import  restrictions  will  also  lead  to  increases  in  the 
local  prices  of  imports,  thereby  aggravating  the  inflation.  Import  restrictions 
are  thus  unlikely  to  fulfil  the  fundamental  requirement  that  national  expendi¬ 
ture  be  reduced  to  a  level  that  will  keep  the  domestic  absorption  of  all 
j  goods  within  the  limits  of  total  production. 

9.  Although  the  foregoing  criticisms  of  import  replacement  have  been 
deduced  from  general  principles,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  postwar  experi- 

lOHenry  G.  Aubrey,  “Discussion,’*  American  Economic  Review,  Papert  and  Proceedinga, 
May  1959,  284. 

20United  Nations,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957, 
Geneva,  1958,  Qapter  V. 
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ences  of  Latin  American  development  which  reveals  the  wastes  and  excessive 
costs  of  import  replacement  in  practice.  Actual  results  have  frequently  been 
contrary  to  policy  pronouncements  that  industrial  development  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development  are  not  competitive  and  that  protection  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  industrial  imports  is  designed  to  cause  only  a  relative,  not  absolute, 

contraction  of  primary  production  and  exports. 

It  is  a  common-place  that  agricultural  development  must  precede,  or  at 
least  accompany,  industrialization.  This  dependence  on  greater  productivity 
in  agriculture  can  be  summarized  in  four  basic  requirements:  an  increased 

supply  of  foodstuffs  to  the  industrial  centres  when  industry  attracts  labour 

away  from  agriculture;  a  greater  supply  of  home-produced  industrial  raw 
materials  for  some  of  the  manufacturing  activities;  an  increase  in  the 
“marketable  surplus”  of  the  agricultural  sector  and  thereby  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  products  of  the  industrial  sector;  and  an  expansion  in  export 
receipts  for  financing  development  and  gaining  essential  imports. 

In  fulfilling  these  requirements,  the  postwar  record  of  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  has  been  disappointing.  Although  aggregate  agricultural 
production  has  increased  since  the  prewar  period,  the  rate  of  growth  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  expansion  or  population  growth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Table  9,  the  index  of  per  capita  aggregate  production  has  remained 
below  the  prewar  level,  fluctuating  between  88  per  cent  and  93  per  cent 
of  the  1934-38  level  during  the  period  1946-55.  In  1956-57  the  index  of 

per  capita  food  production  just  reached  the  level  of  1934-35  to  1938-39,  but 

fell  again  below  the  prewar  level  in  1957-58.^*  The  performance  of  indivi¬ 
dual  countries  can  be  noted  in  Tables  10  and  11.  The  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity  during  the  decade  1945-55  was  especially  low  for  Argentina,  Brazil, 

Chile,  and  Colombia;  the  increase  in  total  agricultural  output  between  1934-38 

and  1956-57  was  also  low  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 


TABLE  9.  Indices  of  Acricultural  Production 
(1934-38  =  100) 


Year 

Total 

Foodstuffs 

Non-foodstuffs 

Total 

Per  Capita 

Food¬ 

stuffs 

Non- 

food¬ 

stuffs 

1946/47 

111 

115 

89 

91 

94 

73 

1947/48 

114 

120 

86 

92 

96 

69 

1948/49 

116 

121 

89 

91 

94 

70 

1949/50 

119 

122 

98 

91 

94 

75 

1950/51 

125 

130 

98 

93 

97 

73 

1951/52 

121 

125 

100 

88 

91 

73 

1952/53 

131 

135 

107 

93 

96 

76 

1953/54 

132 

136 

104 

91 

95 

72 

1954/55 

135 

139 

109 

92 

94 

74 

Souroe:  United  Nations,  Food 
Production  in  Latin  America, 

and  Agriculture  Organization. 
1957,  p.  14. 

The  Selective 

Expansion  of 

Agricuttural 

2lThe  index  of  per  capita  food  production  was  94  in  1948-49  to  1952-53;  100  in  1956-57; 
97  in  1957-58  (1934-35  =  100).  United  Nations,  Commodity  Survey  1958,  New  York,  1959, 

p.  60. 
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TABLE  10.  Acricvlturai.  Production,  Labour  Force,  and  Product  per  Employed 
Person  in  Selected  Latin  American  Countries;  Percentage  Increase.  1945-55. 


Uruguay 

Chile 

Colombia 

Venezuela  Argentina 

Brazil 

Mezioo 

Ecuador 

Volume  of 
agricultural 
production 

58 

15 

29 

78 

20 

58 

105 

148 

Agricultural 

labour  force 

0 

3 

8 

8 

8 

14 

■21 

25 

Volume  of  agri¬ 
cultural  product 
per  person 

58 

12 

20 

65 

11 

38 

69 

99 

Source:  United  Nations,  Economic 

Bulletin  for  Latin 

America,  Vol.  II,  No. 

1.  (Feb. 

1957),  p 

.  31. 

TABLE  11.  Indkis  of  Agricultural  Production,  Selected  Latin  American  Countries. 

(1934-38  =  100) 


1055/56  1956/57 


Food 

AU  Commodities 

Food 

AU  Commodities 

Argentina 

126 

119 

130 

122 

Brazil 

149 

148 

149 

148 

Chile 

139 

137 

139 

136 

Colombia 

184 

186 

179 

183 

Cuba 

144 

146 

159 

159 

Mexico 

184 

210 

191 

209 

Peru 

165 

159 

164 

159 

Uruguay 

135 

139 

137 

138 

Source:  United  Nations, 

Department 

of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 

Statistical 

Yearbook  1958.  New 

York,  1958.  Table  9. 


On  the  side  of  foreign  trade,  the  retardation  in  the  agricultural  sector  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  food  imports  and  a  restraint  on  the 

expansion  of  some  exports.  The  rising  demand  for  foodstuflFs  caused  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  and  higher  income  has  made  it  necessary  for 
;  Latin  American  countries  to  have  increasing  recourse  to  foreign  sources  to 

>  fill  the  deficiency  in  domestic  foodstuff  production.  Accordingly,  from 
1948/50  to  1954/55  food  imports  rose  from  711  to  908  million  dollars  (at 
1950  prices),  or  by  28  per  cent,  while  total  imports  rose  by  only  25  per  cent. 
Among  the  commodities  which  have  been  imported  in  growing  quantities 

are  wheat,  fats  and  oils,  meat,  milk  and  dairy  products.  Compared  with 
.  the  prewar  period,  imports  of  foodstuffs  in  1953  had  risen  by  93  per  cent, 
*  and  imports  of  all  farm  products  in  1953  had  risen  by  72  per  cent.^^ 

Confronted  by  increasing  imports  of  agricultural  commodities,  many  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  compelled  to  restrict  exports  of  these  com¬ 
modities  and  to  direct  agricultural  production  towards  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  the  aggregate  export  volume  of  foodstuffs  from  Latin 
\  America  in  1953  was  only  90  per  cent  of  the  1934-38  volume,  and  on  a 
per  capita  basis  it  was  only  62  per  cent.  The  aggregate  volume  of  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  other  than  foodstuffs  was  12  per  cent  higher  in  1953  than 
the  prewar  level,  but  on  a  per  capita  basis  it  was  only  78  per  cent  of  the 
prewar  level.®*  The  sharpest  falls  in  agricultural  exports  have  occurred  in 

22The  Selective  Expansion  of  Agricultural  Production  in  Latin  America,  op.  ctf.,  p.  28. 
23Loc.  cit. 
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Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Venezuela,  and  these  countries  have 
also  at  the  same  time  experienced  some  of  the  largest  increases  in  imports 
of  agricultimal  commodities. 

For  the  entire  region,  the  aggregate  volume  of  agricultural  exports  was 
still  only  12  per  cent  higher  in  1955/56  than  in  1949/50,  while  per  capita 
production  of  agricultural  exports  was  only  97  per  cent  of  the  1949/50  level. 
In  contrast,  the  pull  of  domestic  demand  is  reflected  in  a  22  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  total  production  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  6  per  cent  increase  on  a  per  capita  basis  between  1949/50 
and  1955/56.2* 

The  postwar  development  of  mining  has  also  been  disappointing.  During 
a  period  in  which  there  has  been  an  intense  demand  for  minerals,  Latin 
American  mining  has  shown  but  slight  response  to  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  by  international  markets.  Table  12  compares  production  rates  of 
some  minerals  for  Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  period 
1945-55.  Only  for  iron  ore  and  crude  petroleum  was  the  growth  rate  of  Latin 
American  production  higher  than  world  production.  Increases  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  exports  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin  have  been  relatively  small,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  expansion  in  other  minerals  for  which  there  is  a 
strong  demand. 

10.  The  slow  postwar  expansion  of  Latin  American  exports,  summarized 
in  Table  13,  follows  from  the  slow  growth  in  agricultural  and  mining  pro¬ 
duction.  This  limited  growth  can,  in  turn,  be  attributed  to  certain  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  general  economic  policies  pursued  by  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  concentration  of  limited  financial  and  human  resources  on 
industrialization  programmes,  the  attraction  of  productive  resources  to  the 
industrializing  sectors,  and  the  inflationary  consequences  of  the  industrial¬ 
ization  programme  have  handicapped  primary  production. 

The  experience  in  many  Latin  American  countries  does  not  confirm  the 
belief  that  these  countries  have  much  disguised  unemployment,  and  that  an 
increase  in  effective  demand  through  monetary  expansion  will  draw  such 
unemployed  resources  into  production.  Instead,  one  finds  situations  in  which 
when  some  labour  has  been  withdrawn  from  agricultmre  without  a  change 
in  other  factors  or  technology,  agricultural  production  has  fallen  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  labour.  In  several  countries  the  increase 
in  the  money  supply  has  also  failed  to  tap  any  vast  block  of  underemployed 
resources  but  has  led  to  inflation  instead.^®  The  inflationary  consequences 
of  immobility  of  resources  between  sectors  in  Latin  American  countries, 
combined  with  inelasticity  of  supply  within  each  sector,  have  been  wide¬ 
spread. 

The  inflationary  forces  that  have  dominated  the  economies  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  have  not  been 

S*Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1956,  op.  cU.,  p.  60. 

SBThese  points  are  emphasized  by  T.  W.  Schultz,  “Latin  American  Policy  Lessons,”  Amer¬ 
ican  Economic  Review,  Papers  and  Proceedings,  May  1956,  427. 
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TABLE  12.  Average  Annual  Rates  of  Growth  in  Mineral  Production,  1945-55. 


World  Production  Latin  American 

( excluding  Latin  Production 

America) 


Copper 

Lead  and  zinc 

Tin 

Preciout  metala 

Alloying  metals 

Light  metals 

Miscellaneous  metals 

Chemical  minerals 

Miscellaneous  non-metallic  minerals 
Crude  petroleum 

Iron  ore 

6.3 

11.2 

10.7 

3.6 

10.6 

13.3 

5.8 

8.8 

5.2 

7.9 

8.1 

—0,5 

5.1 
—3 . 1 
—0.8 

5.6 

9.7 
1.9 

1.1 
—0.7 

8.6 

24.1 

Source:  United  Xationj, 

Economic  Surcev  of  Latin  America,  1956,  New  York.  1957,  p 

TABLE  13.  Quantum  of  Exports 
(1953  =  100) 

94. 

1937 

1938 

1948 

1953 

1936 

1957 

World: 

74 

70 

70 

100 

124 

131 

Industrial  countries 

66 

63 

65 

100 

128 

131 

Other  countries 

90 

85 

81 

100 

118 

122 

Latin  America: 

Total 

100 

85 

94 

100 

116 

118 

Excluding  petroleum 

116 

99 

98 

100 

111 

110 

Argentina 

100 

103 

111 

Colombia 

62 

64 

100 

83 

79 

Costa  Rica 

100 

72 

Cuba 

60 

100 

93 

Dominican  Republic 

70 

73 

100 

129 

Ecuador 

75 

73 

100 

110 

Nicaragua 

100 

123 

Panama 

90 

85 

100 

105 

Brazil 

100 

123 

100 

118 

iis 

Chile 

149 

139 

100 

153 

159 

Peru 

100 

130 

Source:  United  Nations, 

Statistical  Yearbook,  1958, 

New 

York,  1958, 

Tables 

150,  151. 

favourable  for  the  expansion  of  agricultural  investment:  during  the  postwar 
period  agricultural  investment  has  remained  at  very  low  levels  and  per 
capita  investment  in  agriculture  has  declined  in  absolute  terms.®*  Moreover, 
the  lack  of  adequate  incentives,  the  problems  arising  from  price  controls, 
and  the  general  absence  of  an  effective  programme  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  have  also  checked  investment  in  agriculture. 

The  burden  of  adjustment  to  inflation  and  to  the  relative  decline  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  has  been  thrown  on  to  imports.  The  increased  need 
to  add  to  supplies  through  imports  has,  however,  confronted  a  ceiling  on 
foreign  exchange,  and  agricultural  imports  have  had  to  be  controlled.  As 
a  result,  prices  of  agricultural  products  have  risen  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  general  price  level;  statistics  for  several  countries  show  that  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  exerted  the  strongest  influence  on  the  overall  cost  of  living.®® 
Inflation  and  the  relative  stagnation  of  agriculture  have  thus  been  mutu^y 

2<lTAe  Selective  Expansion  of  Agricultural  Production  in  Latin  America,  op  cit.,  p.  2. 

27/bid.  p.  3. 
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reinforcing.  At  the  same  time,  just  when  larger  exports  proceeds  are  needed  i 
to  overcome  the  di£5culties  created  by  resource  immobility  and  inelasticities  ^ 
of  supply,  the  home  demand  for  export  products  has  risen  and  inflation  has 
weakened  the  competitive  position  of  Latin  American  exports  on  world  mar¬ 
kets.  The  maintenance  of  artificial  exchange  rates  and  the  fixing  of  official 
export  prices  that  are  non-competitive  have  also  caused  resources  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  export  production. 

11.  From  the  general  arguments  against  the  replacement  of  industrial 
imports  and  the  particular  experiences  of  Latin  American  economies  during 
the  postwar  period,  we  may  suggest  that  the  development  of  primary  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  promotion  of  exports  should  have  higher  priority  than  import 
replacement.  Although  under  certain  conditions  there  is  a  place  for  import 
substitution,  its  role  is  limited.  When  it  has  been  designed  to  replace  indus¬ 
trial  imports,  it  has  generally  resulted  in  higher  prices,  excess  capacity  in 
the  import-competing  industries,  and  a  domestic  product  of  inferior  quality. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  import  substitution  has  been  directed  to  indus¬ 
trial  products  that  have  required  capital-intensive  methods  of  production,  it 
has  failed  to  absorb  as  much  labour  as  would  more  labour-intensive  activities. 
Nor  has  the  expansion  of  industries  producing  consumer  non-durables  allowed 
the  highest  possible  net  saving  of  imports  (that  is,  value  of  imports  replaced  f 
minus  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  equipping,  operating  and  maintaining  the 
industry).  Industrialization  programmes  that  have  led  to  the  enlargement 
of  finishing  industries  have  often  had  the  heaviest  import  requirements. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  and  rising  demand  for  agricultural  imports,  it  i 
would  appear  more  desirable  to  concentrate  the  import-replacement  pro-  j 
gramme  in  the  direction  of  foodstufiFs  and  raw  materials.  In  several  countries 
the  production  of  raw  materials  which  are  now  imported  is  just  beginning 
to  be  encouraged,  but  if  their  cultivation  is  given  the  necessary  incentives  I 
they  can  yield  results  in  a  relatively  short  time  and  thereby  lessen  the  de-  { 
pendence  on  imported  raw  materials.  The  same  is  true  for  the  potential  out-  • 
put  of  several  foodstufiFs.  The  import  replacement  of  agricultural  products 
would  improve  the  balance  of  payments  situation  to  the  same  extent  as 
would  the  replacement  of  industrial  imports,  and  in  addition  would  have 
the  advantages  of  not  adversely  affecting  exports  and  not  creating  unecon¬ 
omic  industries. 

12.  To  summarize:  we  have  maintained  that  there  has  not  been  a  his¬ 
torical  bias  against  Latin  America  in  the  “gains  from  trade,”  that  a  removal 
of  domestic  impediments  will  permit  the  “gains  from  growth”  to  emerge  more 
readily  from  the  “gains  from  trade”,  and  that  to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of 
development  Latin  American  countries  cannot  afford  to  emphasize  the  re-  * 
placement  of  industrial  imports  at  the  expense  of  policies  designed  to  increase  ^ 
productivity  in  primary  production,  diversify  primary  production,  replace  ' 
agricultural  imports,  and  achieve  the  highest  possible  rate  of  export  growth. 
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Note  on  'Spurt'  Inflation  and  Economic  Development* 

By 

j  John  H,  Adleb 

*  1. 

This  note  deals  with  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the 
“spurt”  theory  of  inflation.  The  essence  of  this  theory,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pounded  in  one  form  or  another  by  various  writers,  is  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  (defined  as  growth  in  aggregate  output)  can  be  enhanced  by  a  short 
period  of  inflationary  price  increases.  This  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  invest¬ 
ment  which  in  turn  will  lead  to  an  expansion  in  total  output,  and  this  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  savings.  The  increase  in  savings  will  “match” 
f  the  rest  in  investment  and  bring  to  a  halt  the  inflationary  price  increases. 
i‘  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  implications  of  that 
theory.  The  inquiry  which  follows  reaches  the  conclusions  that  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  capital  formation  and  economic  growth  caused  by  an  inflation¬ 
ary  “spurt”  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

■  Before  coming  to  a  precise  formulation  of  the  spurt  theory,  it  shotdd  be 
stressed  that  that  proposition  is  only  one  of  several  linking  inflation  to  the 
*  rate  of  economic  growth.  It  may  be  useful'  in  this  context  to  mention  briefly 
the  most  important  ones  —  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  clear  that 

(they  are  not  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

First  comes  the  “old-fashioned”  Keynesian  prescription  of  deficit  financ- 
l  ing  as  a  means  of  mopping  up  under-employment  in  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries.  The  exponents  of  this  policy  consider  that  the  under-utilization  of 
labour,  which  is  prevalent  in  under-developed  countries,  particularly  in  agri¬ 
culture,  can,  like  under-emploxonent  in  industrialized  countries,  be  cured  by 
an  increase  in  effective  demand.  Another,  somewhat  more  specific  approach 
is  based  on  the  proposition  that  if  the  Government  incmrs  a  cash  deficit  which 
if  financed  by  the  creation  of  money,  and  if  additional  public  expenditures 
are  used  to  finance  the  creation  of  real  capital,  resources  will  be  bid  away 
from  consumption  and  an  increase  in  total  capital  formation  will  bring  about 
a  higher  rate  of  growth. 

A  third  variant  is  that  price  inflation,  irrespective  of  its  origin  in  the  public 
or  the  private  sector,  will  bring  about  a  change  in  income  distribution  in 
!  favour  of  entrepreneurial  income  and  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  rates 
of  saving  and  investment.  (Some  echoes  of  this  proposition  can  be  found, 

I  «The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  with  which  the  author  is  associated. 
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or  read  into,  W.  A.  Lewis’  Theory  of  Economic  Growth).  Still  another  version  j 
(associated  with  Professor  E.  Gudin  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Professor  S.  | 
Schlichter  of  Harvard)  is  the  proposition  that  a  slowly  rising  price  level  is  ' 
more  conducive  to  higher  rate  of  capital  formation,  and  a  higher  rate  of  growth, 
than  a  stable  price  level'. 

This  note  does  not  deal  with  any  of  these  propositions.  But  to  make  my 
own  views  clear  I  want  to  state,  in  an  admittedly  dogmatic  fashion,  that  on 
theoretical  grounds  and  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience  1  am  convinced 
that  they  do  not  generally  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  capital  formation  ^ 
and  economic  growth.  1  can,  it  is  true,  conceive  of  situations  in  which  the  ' 
constellation  of  circumstances  is  such  that  one  or  another  of  these  inflation 
policies  may  be  appropriate.  Even  then,  however,  the  adoption  of  other  poli¬ 
cies  may  bring  about  the  same  result  without  the  undesirable  social-dislocation 
effects  of  inflation. 

]•  n.  I 

We  start  by  making  the  customary  assumption  that  in  an  initial  period  1^,  j 
the  rate  of  intended  savings,  S,  is  in  the  first  place  a  function  of  current 
income,  Y*.  But  since  we  want  to  concentrate  on  the  effects  of  price  changes 
on  the  aggregate  capital  formation,  we  make  intended  savings  also  a  function 
of  expected  changes  in  the  price  level  ( AP  =  P2  —  Pi  )•  We  then  have 

Si  =  J(Yi,AP....) 

Along  the  same  line,  and  to  keep  our  exposition  symmetrical,  we  also  as¬ 
sume  that  the  rate  of  intended  investment,  7,  likewise  is  related  to  current 
income  and  to  expected  price  changes.  In  algebraic  terms, 

/i  =  /  (Yi  ,  A  P  ....) 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  I  simply  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  Y;  we  must  assume  that  there  exists  some  casual  relationship  between  i 
the  two  magnitudes  so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  “propensity  to  invest”  just 
as  we  speak  of  a  “propensity  to  save”.  This  is  clearly  a  departure  from  the 
Keynesian  system  but  there  are  numerous  precedents  for  use  of  the  concept.  | 

The  point  on  which  we  want  to  concentrate  is  the  relationship  between 
intended  savings  and  intended  investment  on  the  one  hand  and  expected  price 
changes  on  the  other.  Such  a  relationship  is  not  part  of  the  Keynesian  system 
determining  the  level  of  income  and  employinent.  But  it  does  not  .^eem 
difficult  to  bring  such  a  relationship  into  the  system.  On  a  priori  grounds 
it  seems  plausible  to  argue  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  of  intended  ' 
savings  varies  inversely  with  expected  prices.  If  prices  are  expected  to  go 
up,  the  rate  of  intended  savings  declines,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  for  this 
assumption,  or  assertion,  is  fairly  obvious.  The  purchasing  power  of  accumu¬ 
lated  savings  in  the  form  of  cash  holdings  or  money  claims  declines  if  prices 

lln  order  to  allow  for  the  lag  between  investment  and  additional  output  we  may  think  of 
a  period  as  lasting  several  years. 

^Throughout  the  paper  savings  and  investment  are  net.  Likewise,  we  may  think  of  income 
(and  national  product)  as  net. 
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rise,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  of  course  the  possibility  that  all  that  will  happen 
as  a  result  of  expected  price  changes  is  that  the  form  of  saving  will  change 
and  that  more  savings  will  take  the  form  of  equity  than  of  monetary  claims 
and  cash.  But  I  suggest  that  for  many  obvious  reasons  the  possibilities  of 
a  switch  along  these  lines  are  limited.  A  large  proportion  of  savings  takes 
the  form  of  additions  to  cash  holdings,  insiurance  premium  payments,  etc., 
which  cannot  readily  be  switched.  Moreover,  many  savers  do  not  have  ready 
or  continual  access  to  opporhmities  for  equity  investment.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  under-developed  countries  where  institutional  deficiencies  limit  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change. 

Another  way  of  demonstrating  the  proposition  that  the  rate  of  saving  will 
vary  inversely  with  expected  price  increases  is  to  treat  savings  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  income  and  consiunption  and  to  argue  that  the  expectation  of 
rising  prices  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  consumption  expenditures  —  to  "beat* 
the  price  increases. 

It  is  equally  plausible  to  stipulate  a  similar  relationship  between  intended 
investment  and  expected  price  changes.  The  expectation  of  rising  prices  will 
stimulate  the  level  of  intended  investment  for  the  same  reasons  ^t  it  stimu¬ 
lates  consumption.  It  is  clearly  to  the  investor’s  advantage  to  invest  when 
prices  are  lower  than  they  will  be  once  production  starts.  Besides,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  money  income  is  likely  to  raise  effective  demand. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  the  expectation  of  raising  prices  will  be  even 
more  pronounced  if  only  a  part  of  investment  is  financed  by  the  investors’ 
own  funds,  the  rest  by  borrowing.  Unless  interest  rates  fully  reflect  expected 
price  increases  (which  they  are  not  likely  to  do),  it  is  clearly  to  the  investors’ 
advantage  to  increase  their  borrowings  if  they  expect  increased  prices. 
Empirical  evidence  for  the  stimulating  effect  of  expected  price  increases 
on  the  rate  of  intended  investment  is  rather  strong  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Brazil,  Mexico  and,  more  recently,  India  are  examples. 

By  implication  we  have  already  dealt  with  an  issue  which  is  relevant  in 
this  connection.  We  have  assumed  that  savings  and  investment  decisions 
are  independent  of  one  another.  This  of  course  is  not  completely  true  for 
any  country  (as  Keynes  has  recognized,  and  certainly  less  true  for  the 
under-developed  than  for  the  advanced  countries,  since  in  under-developed 
countries  the  bulk  of  aggregate  investment  is  financed  by  the  investors, 
including  the  Government,  themselves.  But  even  in  imder-developed  coun¬ 
tries  a  certain  proportion  of  total  investment  is  financed  by  borrowing,  and 
it  is  su£5cient  for  our  purposes  to  assume  that  only  part  of  total  investment 
is  affected  by  price  expectations. 

The  simplest  way  to  establish  a  relationship  between  savings  and  invest¬ 
ment,  respectively,  and  expected  prices  is  to  conceive  of  a  price  elasticity 
of  savings  and  a  price  elasticity  of  investment  so  that: 
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(1) 


(2) 
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where  c,  and  denote  the  price  elasticities  of  savings  and  investment,  res¬ 
pectively,  A  S/S  is  the  change  in  the  level  of  intended  savings  associated 
with  expected  price  changes  A  F/P. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  elasticities?  We  know  that  the  price 
elasticity  of  savings  is  negative  but  we  can  say  little  about  its  order  of  magni¬ 
tude.  It  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  unity.  Although  empirical  evidence 
is  lacking,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is  non-linear,  becoming 
larger  with  larger  price  changes.  The  price  elasticity  of  investment  is  positive. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  probably  larger  in  absolute  terms  than  the 
price  elasticity  of  savings.  Intended  investment  is  likely  to  respond  more 
quickly  and  more  strongly  to  changes  in  price  expectations  than  savings,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  is  determined,  to  an  important  extent,  by  profit  expectations 
which  in  ttuu  depend  on  expected  price  movements. 

From  the  elasticity  terms  we  now  can  derive  by  simple  transposition  a 
term  which  gives  us  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  the  propensity  to  save 
and  the  propensity  to  invest  caused  by  price  changes. 

We  then  have 
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(4)  A  Z  =  - - - 
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We  then  proceed  to  combine  into  one  term  the  functional  relationship  be-  ' 
tween  savings,  income  and  price  changes,  and  between  investment  income 
and  price  changes,  s  and  i  are  the  propensities  at  stable  prices. 

(5)  Si  =  sYi  +  A  Si 

Substituting  the  elasticity  term  in  the  savings  equatitm  (3)  and  simplifying,  « 
we  get  ' 

sYi  A  P  A  P 

(6)  Si  =  sYi  -f  - - -  e.  =  sYi  (1  e,  — —  ) 
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Similarly,  for  I  we  get 

(7)  h  =  iVi  +  A  h 

and  substituting  (4)  for  A  h  , 

A.P 

(8)  7i  =  tYx  (1  +  e,  — —  ) 

*  i 

If  we  now  assume  that  initially  the  economy  is  in  equilibrium  so  that  S  =  J, 
or  that  s  =  i,  the  expectation  of  a  price  increase  will  result  in  S  <  /.  In  a 
closed  system  this  inequality  is  of  course  impossible  ex  post.  But  in  an 
open  economy  we  may  assume  that  the  difference  B  between  I  and  S 
will  be  financed  by  drawing  down  exchange  reserves  or  by  borrowing  from 
abroad.® 

B  is  defined  as 


(9)  B  =  iYi  (1  +  c, 


A  F 


)  ~  ■sYi  e. 


A  F 


). 


F  F 

If  i  =  s  and  if  the  price  expectations  are  the  same  for  savers  and  investors 
tliis  term  simplifies  to 

A  F 

(10)  B  =  sYi  —  («,  -  e.) 


We  now  may  give  a  numerical  illustration  of  the  magnitudes  involved.  If 
Y  =  100  and  initial  s  =  f  =  .10,  then  the  values  of  B  measured  in  units  of  Y 
depend  only  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  elasticities  and  the  extent  of  the 
expected  price  changes. 
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.15 
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.25 

2.5 
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7.5 

10 

12.5 

.30 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  that  the  inequality  between  S  and  I  be¬ 
comes  fairly  large  if  the  difference  of  the  price  elasticities  assumes  significant 
proportions,  or  if  price  changes  become  substantial.  If  we  think  of  B  in  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  terms,  and  assume  that  exports  and  imports  are  equal  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  national  product,  and  that  foreign  exchange  holdings  are 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  three  months  of  imports  ( a  constellation  of  magni¬ 
tudes  not  unusual  in  under-developed  countries),  it  takes  only  an  elasticity 
difference  of  2  and  price  increase  of  10  per  cent,  or  a  similar  combination 
to  bring  about  a  loss  of  more  than  one-half  of  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

>The  exposition  could  be  modified  by  defining  S  and  1  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  ex 
post  inequality  possible  even  in  a  closed  economy.  One  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  distinguish 
between  voluntary  and  involuntary,  or  forced,  saving,  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  B. 
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III. 

It  is  an  essential  of  the  spurt  theory  that  after  the  initial  period  price  in> 
creases  will  cease  —  automaticaUy  or  by  government  action  —  but  that  in¬ 
vestment  will  have  moved  to  a  permanently  higher  level.  Equilibrium  con¬ 
ditions  are  that  in  period  2  intended  savings  equal  intended  investment  and 
that  price  changes  become  O. 

In  period  2,  the  national  product 

(11)  Ya  =  Yi  +  DY, 

where  DY  denotes  the  increase  in  the  product  associated  with  investment  in 
period  1  or  I.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of  the  capital-output  ratio  k  that 
1 

(12)  DY  =  - ; -  Ix 

k 

From  (11)  and  (12)  we  can  determine  the  equihbrium  values  of  Sz  and  Iz 

(13)  Sa  =  Si  -f  DS 

We  derived  Si  in  (6)  and  DS  is  a  function  of  the  increase  in  the  national 
product,  as  shown  in  (12).  Combining  the  two  terms,  we  obtain 

A  P  1 

(14)  Sg  =  sYi  (1  +  e,  — — —  )  -\-  s  — - —  Ji  , 

where  s'  is  the  marginal  savings  ratio  associated  with  DY.  The  second  term 
of  (14)  has  no  price  modification  because,  in  accordance  with  equilibrium 
conditions,  the  price  changes  expected  in  period  2  must  be  0,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  price  modification  becomes  1. 

Turning  now  to  investment  in  period  2,  we  obtain 

(15)  h  =  h  +  DI 

A  P  1 

=  <Yi  (1  — —  )  +  i'  — —  /i  , 

P  k 

where  i’  denotes  the  marginal  investment  ratio  associated  with  DY. 

We  can  now  state  the  equilibrium  condition  that  Iz  —  Sz  =  0  in  explicit 
form. 

(16)  »Yi  (1  ei.  — —  )  i'  — - —  Ii  -  sYi  (1  -\-  e, — - — 

P  k  P 

1 

-  s'— r-  h  =  0 
k 

But  we  know  from  (9)  that  the  first  and  the  third  term  of  (16)  combined 
equal  B.  Substituting  B  in  (16),  and  rearranging  the  terms,  we  obtain 

1  1 

(17)  -j— h  =  B  H —j—  h  , 

from  which  we  derive 
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Equation  (18)  focuses  attention  on  the  crucial  role  of  s',  the  marginal  sav* 
ings  ratio,  in  re-establishing  price  and  resource-allocation  equilibrium, 
must  exceed  »'  by  a  magnitude  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  capital-output 
ratio  "k  and  the  proportion  of  investment  which  was  not  “matched”  by  sav> 

ings  in  the  original  disequilibrium  period  (  _  ) 


The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  s'  which  correspond  to  various 

g 

values  of  _ and  k  and  which  would  be  necessary  to  re-establish  equihbriiim. 


i'  is  assumed  to  equal  .10;  if  the  value  of  i'  is  higher,  the  s'  value  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  the  same  amount. 

B 

h 


k 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

2.5 

.35 

.475 

.60 

.725 

.85 

3.0 

.40 

.55 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

3.5 

.45 

.625 

.80 

.975 

1.15 

For  an  interpretation  of  the  s'  values  shown  in  the  table,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  column  heads  B  are  now  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  Ii. 
The  figure  .20,  for  example,  may  mean  that  B  equals  2  per  cent  of  the 
national  product  while  Ii  equals  10  per  cent;  or  that  B  equals  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  national  product,  and  Ii  12.5  per  cent.  As  far  as  the  values  for  s'  are 
concerned,  we  may  conclude  on  general'  grounds  that  it  is  highly  unlikely, 
or  likely  only  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  that  they  can  obtain 
magnitudes  greater  than,  say,  .50  when  average  savings  ratios  are  in  fact 
of  the  general  order  of  .10  to  .15  for  most  under-developed  countries.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  combination  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  will  accomplish  an  increase  in  the  marginal  savings  ratio  be- 

yond  the  low  values  shown  in  the  upper  left  of  the  table. 

In  other  words,  the  inflation  spiui  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  its  objective 
of  permanently  raising  the  level  of  capital  formation  and  subsequently  halting 
price  increases,  unless  ( a )  the  price  changes  are  small,  and  the  combined  price 

elasticities  of  savings  and  investment  are  low  and  therefore  lead  only  to  an 
imbalance  B  which  is  small  in  relation  to  I;  or  (b)  the  capital-output  ratio  is 
unusually  small,  say  2.5  or  less.  But  small  price  changes,  combined  with  low 
price  elasticities  of  savings  and  investment,  are  hardly  compatible  with  the 
notion  underlying  the  inflationary  spurt  theory,  that  capital  formation  can 
be  significantly  influenced  by  price  increases.  The  occurrence  of  an  ab¬ 
normally  low  capital-output  ratio,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  initial  “pre-inflation”  equilibrium  was  not  a  position  of 
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full  utilization  of  resources  but  one  in  which  there  was  excess  capacity  in 
the  system.  In  that  case,  an  increase  in  effective  demand  through  appro¬ 
priate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  is  obviously  in  order  and  is  not  likely 
to  lead  to  price  inflation.  But  we  are  not  then  dealing  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  rate  of  capital  formation  is  too  low  and  should  be  increased. 

Aside  from  these  exceptional  conditions,  which  are  presumably  not  typi¬ 
cal  for  under-developed  countries,  we  find  that  with  more  realistic  capital- 

output  ratios  of  3.0  or  3.5  and  the _ ratio  of  the  order  of  15  to  25  per  cent, 

h 

the  values  of  the  marginal  savings  ratio  required  to  re-establish  equilibrium 
are  such  as  as  to  be  practically  unattainable.  Therefore  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  an  inflationary  spiut  will  not  permanently  raise  the  level 
of  capital  formation.  Rather  it  will  lead  to  a  continuation  of  price  increases 
(which  may  or  may  not  sustain  the  higher  rate  of  investment)  or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  if  price  stability  is  re-established,  the  rate  of  capital  formation  will 
decline  to  the  same,  or  a  slightly  higher  level  than  that  prevailing  before 
inflation  set  in. 


IV. 

Two  more  observations  may  be  offered  in  this  connection.  The  first  per¬ 
tains  to  the  effects  of  price  increases  on  the  capital-output  ratio.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  we  considered  k  as  given,  and  unaffected  by  price  changes. 
For  several  reasons,  this  assumption  does  not  appear  justified.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  price  inflation  affects  the  composition  of  fixed  investment.  In 
general,  in  a  period  of  price  increases,  wage  costs  are  likely  to  rise  faster 
than  the  cost  of  equipment.  This  may  tend  to  make  investment  more  capital- 
intensive  and  thus  raise  the  capital-output  ratio.  The  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  investment  going  into  real  estate,  which  is  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  inflation  hedge  (and,  incidentally,  can  be  more  readily  financed  by  bor¬ 
rowing),  is  likely  to  have  the  same  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  inflationary 
price  movements  tend  to  discourage  investment  in  economic  overhead  facili¬ 
ties  because  of  the  diflBculty  of  raising  utility  rates  in  line  with  rising  oper¬ 
ating  and  replacement  costs.^  This  tendency  in  itself  would  bring  down  the 
aggregate  capital-output  ratio,  because  the  volume  of  investment,  with  slow, 
and  therefore  low,  yields,  will  decline.  But  this  decline  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  capital-output  ratio  in  all  other  sectors  be¬ 
cause  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  economic  overhead  smdces  eliminates,  or 
at  least  curtails,  the  appearance  of  external  economies  which  are  an  important 
determinant  of  the  aggregate  capital-output  ratio. 

Thus  we  would  be  justified  in  relaxing  the  assumption  that  k  remains 
constant  during  the  inflation  spurt.  This  could  be  done  by  making  k  also  a 

40n  the  effects  of  inflation  on  capital  fonnation,  cf.  Roberto  de  Oliveira  Campos,  Inflation 
and  Balanced  Growth,  paper  submitted  to  the  Round  Table  Conference  of  the  International 
Economic  Association,  lUo  de  Janeiro,  August  1957. 
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function  of  price  changes.  But  there  is  no  need  to  formalize  this  relationship; 
it  is  sufficient  to  realize  that  the  tendency  of  k  to  rise  with  rising  prices  will 
raise  the  equilibrium  value  of  s'  and  thus  make  the  re-establishment  of  price 
and  resource  equilibrium  less  likely  and  more  difficult 
The  second  observation  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  gap  between  in¬ 
tended  savings  and  intended  investment.  In  Section  II  of  this  paper  the  dif¬ 
ference  B  between  S  and  I  was  brought  about  by  the  effects  of  expected  price 
changes  and  S  and  I,  respectively;  we  then  assumed  that  B  was  met  by  an 
inflow  of  resources  from  abroad.  It  is  clear  that  the  inflow  of  resources,  in 

addition  to  those  available  within  the  economy,  can  take  place  without  price 
changes  —  through  public  and  private  capital  movements.  If  the  level  of  in¬ 
vestment  is  increased  by  an  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  in  the  form  of  equity 
participation,  loans  or  grants,  the  problem  of  raising  savings  sufficiently  to 
maintain  the  new  higher  level  of  investment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
caused  by  an  inflationaTy  spurt:  it  will  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to 
increase  in  short  order  the  marginal  savings  rate  sufficiently  to  replace  the 
inflow  of  capital.  Thus  a  "massive”  injection  of  foreign  capital,  while  tem¬ 
porarily  raising  the  level  of  investment  offers  no  assurance  that  the  increase 
in  capital  formation  and  in  the  rate  of  growth  can  be  maintained.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  the  rate  of  capital  formation  will 
again  decline  when  the  inflow  of  capital  ceases.  For  that  reason  it  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  under-developed  countries  to  obtain  an  inflow  of  foreign 
capital  which  is  sustained  over  a  long  period  —  perhaps  tapering  off  gradu¬ 
ally  —  in  order  to  permit  the  gradual  adjustment  of  the  savings  rate  to  a  level 
at  which  a  high  level  of  capital  formation  can  be  maintained.  It  would  go 
beyond  the  intended  scope  of  the  paper  to  explore  the  implications  of  this 
conclusion.® 


BCf.  in  this  ccnnecUon  C«rald  M.  Alter,  The  Servicing  of  Foreign  Capital  Inflow*  by  Under¬ 
developed  Countries,  paper  submitted  to  the  Round  Table  Conference  of  the  International 
Economic  Association,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  1957. 


Socio-Economic  Factors  and  Family  Form 

A  BARBADIAN  CASE  STUDY* 

By 

Sidney  M.  Greenfield 

In  a  recent  series  of  papers  R^^ond  X  Smith’  has  established  the 
hypothesis  that  the  characterise  matricentric  or  matrifocal  form  taken 
by  the  New  World  Negro  family  is  functionally  related  to  the  lower-class 
status  of  most  New  World  Negro  populations.  In  his  effort  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  significant  relationship  between  social  structure  and  family  form. 
Smith  oversimplified  two  other  relationships  that  are  of  importance  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Negro  family  in  the  New  World.  In  this  paper  I  do  not  wish 
to  challenge  Smiths  main  hypothesis  —  with' which  1  am  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment— but  rather,  my  intention  is  to  fill  in  some  of  the  detail^  that  he  has 
neglected. 

Smiths  analysis  is  preoccupied  with  discussions  of  households  which  he 
maintains  are  the  family  units  in  the  Caribbean.  He  justifies  this  equation 
of  family  and  household  by  saying  that  the  latter  .  .  are  easily  isolated  for 
study  and  most  writers  are  agreed  that  the  main  functioning  family  unit  in 
the  Caribbean  is  a  household  group”®  This  position  unfortunately  ignores 
the  fact  that  households  are  groupings  of  individuals  who  inhabit  the  same 
dwelling  while  families  are  institutionally  defined  systems  of  social  relations 
that  organize  populations  around  specific  tasks.  Furthermore,  the  household 
is  a  unit  of  observation  while  the  family  is  an  analytic  construct. 

The  decision  to  substitute  the  study  of  the  household  for  the  study  of 
the  family  leads  Smith  to  make  a  second  over-simplification  that  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  concern  of  this  paper.  To  explain  the  empirical  variabihty  in  family 
(household)  composition  among  New  World  Negroes  observable  at  any 
given  time  and  place  —  especially  in  the  Caribbean  —  Smith  introduces  what 
he  calls  “The  Time  Factor”.^  This  in  itself  is  a  contribution  when  compared 

iThe  data  for  this  paper  were  collected  during  the  period  extending  from  June,  1956  to 
September  1957.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the  Tropics  for  the  fellowships  that  made  my  stay  in 
Barbados  pouible. 

2Smith,  Raymond  T.  The  Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana.  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul  Ltd. 
London,  1957:  “Family  Structure  and  Plantation  Systems  in  the  New  World,"  presented  at 
the  Seminar  on  Plantation  Systems  of  the  Nelw  World,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  1957;  "The 
Family  in  the  Caribbean.”  Caribbean  Studiee:  A  Sympotium.  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  U.C.W.I.,  Jamaica,  1957. 

•op.  cit.  (‘Tamily  Structure  .  .  .")  p.  67. 

•op.  cit.  (The  Negro  Family  .  .  .)  pp.  108>141. 
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with  the  strictly  synchronic,  morphological  analyses  of  parli^r  students  who 
classify  family  forms  ( really  households )  into  such  types  as  Christian,  Grand¬ 
mother  and  disorganized  family  by  combined  references  to  mating  forms 
and  household  composition.®  Smith,  however,  unfortunately  attempts  to 
explain  variability  in  household  composition  —  by  which  he  means  family 
forms  —  in  terms  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  household.  This  leads  him  to  a  point 
w’here  he  explains  specific  family  forms  in  terms  of  the  birth,  growth  and 
decay  of  an  abstract  or  ideal  type  household. 

The  household,  Smith  maintains,  comes  into  existence  wdth  the  birth  of 
children.  At  its  inception  it  is  nuclear  or  conjugal  in  organization  since  the 
relationship  between  the  adult  male  and  the  adult  female  is  most  important. 
In  the  early  years  the  woman  is  tied  to  the  house  by  her  small  children 
and  is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  man  and  the  earnings  be  brings 
home  to  her.  As  her  children  mature  and  start  to  work,  however,  she  is  freed 
from  her  position  of  dependence  upon  her  mate  and  there  is  a  shift  in  the 
axis  of  relationships  around  which  the  group  is  organized.  With  her  children 
growm,  the  woman  can  enter  the  labour  force,  often  obtaining  a  position 
of  equal  status  and  income  to  that  of  her  mate  who  is  limited  to  the  lowest, 
least  rewarding  occupational  positions  by  what  Smith  terms  the  colour/class 
system.®  The  woman,  in  addition  to  her  own  wages,  receives  money 
from  her  children  who  are  employed  and  still  living  at  home.  Her 
daughters  may  bear  children  who  are  raised  in  their  mother’s  house.  The 
main  axis  of  relationship  is  now  mother-child.  As  the  household  develops 
through  time  then,  the  position  of  the  adult  female  shifts  from  one  of  almost 
C'omplete  dependence  to  one  of  authority  and  dominance.  'The  position  of 
the  adult  male,  on  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the  reverse  direction  —  from 
authority  to  dependence  and  lack  of  importance.  Hence  matrifocality  is  to 
be  found  in  mature  households  while  those  newly  formed  are  nuclear  and 
conjugal. 

Interesting  as  this  outline  may  be,  it  is  a  gross  oversimplification.  Many 
other  factors  are  involved  in  determining  the  exact  form  taken  by  a  given 
family  at  any  specific  point  in  time.  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  I  shall 
present  some  of  the  main  factors  that  influence  the  form  taken  by  families 
in  the  village  of  Enterprise  Hall,  Barbados.  In  contrast  wnth  Smith,  however, 
I  shall  speak  of  families  and  not  households  since  my  primary  interest  is 
the  varying  forms  the  family  may  take.’' 

Enterprise  Hall  is  a  small  rural  village  in  the  inland  Parish  of  St.  George 
in  central'  Barbados.  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  region  overlooking  the  St,  George 
valley,  one  of  the  richest  sugar-growing  areas  on  the  island.  The  villagers, 

BHenriques,  Fernando,  Family  and  Colour  in  Jamaica,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  London, 
1952;  Simey,  T.  S.  Welfare  and  Planning  in  the  Wett  Indies,  The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1946. 

«op.  cit.  (The  Negro  Family  .  .  .)  pp.  191-220. 

Tin  many  instances  the  network  of  family  relations  will  overlap  two  or  more  household 
groupings.  Concentration  on  the  household  as  the  unit  of  study  prevents  us  from  seeing  these 
intra-household  relationships  that  constitute  some  of  our  most  important  data. 
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as  is  true  for  all  the  islanders,  are  dependent  upon  the  sugar  cane  economy 
since  sugar  is  the  island’s  principal  crop.  Though  they  produce  some  con¬ 
sumable  goods,  they,  like  the  Guianese  villagers  described  by  Smith  and 
most  other  New  World  Negroes,  draw  their  main  subsistence  in  the  form 
of  wages.  The  sugar  industry,  which  is  the  economic  mainstay  of  the  island, 
employs  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  labour  force.  Other  industries,  how¬ 
ever,  all  dependent  upon  the  ineome  earned  from  sugar  exports,  provide  most 
of  the  employment  from  which  the  villagers  obtain  provender.® 

Before  considering  the  factors  making  for  variation  in  family  form  in  En¬ 
terprise  Hall,  we  must  dispose  of  one  other  matter.  Here  I  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  marriage  and  the  family.  These  distinct  institutional  sys¬ 
tems  have  unfortunately  been  thought  of  as  one  by  many  early  students  of 
the  Negro  family.  This  is  understandable  sinee  marriage  and  the  family  are 
empirically  synonymous  in  western  civilization.  We  have  here  just  one  more 
case  in  whieh  the  uncritical  application  of  our  own  institutional  patterns  to 
another  socio-cultural  system  has  obscured  the  issues  and  distorted  the 
analysis.® 

Marriage,  in  the  West  Indies  specifically,  is  a  legal  relationship  between 
an  adult  male  and  female  that  indicates  the  existence  of  wealth,  property,  sub¬ 
stantial  income  and  other  factors  indicative  of  high  socio-economic  status. 
The  legally  enforceable  obligations  relate  directly  to  matters  of  support,  rights 
of  issue  to  inherit  and  the  rights  of  each  party  in  the  property  of  the  other. 

The  family,  on  the  other  hand,  to  quote  Robert  Maciver,  “is  a  group  de¬ 
fined  by  a  sex  relationship  suflBciently  precise  and  enduring  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  upbringing  of  children”.'®  The  family,  then,  is  a  pat¬ 
terned  set  of  soeial  relations  whose  objective  is  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  children.  In  sociologieal  terms,  the  care  and  protection  of  children  may 
be  considered  the  “function’’  of  the  family.  The  adults  involved  in  the  sex 
relationship  may  or  may  not  be  married. 

With  the  birth  of  children  to  an  unmarried  Barbadian  couple,  a  family 
comes  into  being,  and  with  it  a  relationship  is  established  between  the  parents 
that  is  more  than  simple  friendship,  but  less  than  marriage.  The  relationsliip 
involves  a  series  of  obligations  that  pertain  to  the  care  and  socialization  of 
the  children.  Many  sexual  relationships  will  lead  eventually  to  marriage, 
particularly  when  the  man  is  successful  in  his  occupational  pursuits.  In  other 
situations  the  unmarried  couple  may  separate  when  the  children  are  small, 
or  remain  together  until  they  are  mature.  The  point  is,  in  Barbados  family 
and  marriage  are  independent  and  separate  institutions. 

SMention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  wage  labour  and  the  market-exchange  econom\- 
are  not  new  to  Barbados.  This  form  of  socio-economic  organization  was  brought  to  the  island 
by  its  first  settlers  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  and  the  inhabitants  of  Enterprise  Hall 
have  been  wage-labourers  since  the  village  was  first  established  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  See  Greenfield,  Sidney,  Family  Organization  «n  Barbados.  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissert¬ 
ation,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1959. 

OFor  a  similar  situation  in  the  field  of  economics  see  Polanyi,  Karl;  Arenburg,  Conrad  and 
and  Pearson,  Harry.  Trade  and  Market  in  the  Early  Empires.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  Ill., 
1957. 

lOMaciver,  Robert.  Society:  A  Textbook  of  Sociology.  Farrar  and  Rinehart  Inc.,  New  York, 
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Marriage,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  certain  pre-requisites  as  well  as 
socially  and  legally  recognized  obligations.  These  are  of  such  an  order  as  to 
make  marriage  a  difficult  —  if  not  an  impossible  —  objective  for  many  men 
in  a  village  such  as  Enterprise  HalL  Such  men  may  still  have  families,  how¬ 
ever,  for  alternative  arrangements  are  possible.  These  do  not  involve  the 
nbhgations  of  a  formal  marriage.  A  description  of  the  way  in  which  such 
unions  —  that  is,  not  based  on  marriage  —  come  into  existence  in  Enterprise 
Hall  will  help  to  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  posed  by  such  unions,  as 
well  as  the  forms  they  have  been  observed  to  take. 

A  boy  becomes  an  asset  to  his  family  of  orientation  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  earn  wages.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  keep  him  within 
the  group.  A  girl  is  not  a  valuable  asset  and  her  parents  are  eager  to  be 
lelieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting  her.  Dating  and  courtship  behaviour 
must  be  viewed  within  this  framework. 

School  and  the  church  provide  the  main  opportunities  for  the  sexes  to 
mingle  outside  the  household  setting.  Young  girls  are  not  allowed  to  attend 
dances  or  excursions  unless  accompanied  by  their  parents.  They  are  prohibi¬ 
ted  from  lingering  on  the  road  after  school.  They  are  told  to  walk  straight 
to  school  in  the  morning  and  straight  home  in  the  afternoon  and  “not  to 
interfere  with  no  person.”  Church  has  thus  become  the  principal  place  for 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  and  to  cultivate  friendships.  Religious  meetings  are 
generally  referred  to  as  “Meet-hims”  by  the  village  girls.  The  mothers  ap¬ 
pear  to  feel  secure,  assuming  that  their  daughters’  minds  will  be  protected 
from  thoughts  of  sex  by  the  “forces  of  the  Lord”  present  at  such  meetings. 
Yet  most  of  the  women  questioned  reported  meeting  their  husbands  or  boy 
friends  at  church. 

The  girls,  demiure  and  silent,  pay  strict  attention  to  the  services  only  to 
avoid  the  advances  of  boys  they  do  not  like.  If  a  boy  manages  to  gain  the 
interest  of  a  girl,  both  go  outside  the  hall  and  chat  in  the  shadows  several 
yards  away  from  the  crowd.  If  the  mutual  interest  continues,  they  may 
arrange  for  other  meetings.  The  first  such  rendezvous  is  generally  at  another 
church  function  where  they  will  again  stand  in  the  shadows  and  talk.  During 
this  period,  if  they  happen  to  pass  each  other  in  the  daytime  they  will  use 
formal  greetings,  often  not  even  stopping  to  speak.  Only  after  the  relation¬ 
ship  has  approached  intimacy  will  they  stop  to  chat  and  then  usually  in  some 
quiet  comer  where  they  cannot  be  observed. 

After  the  first  or  second  meeting  the  boy  will  attempt  to  visit  the  girl  at 
her  home  when  her  parents  are  out.  If  she  agrees  to  such  a  rendezvous,  they 
will  often  indulge  in  their  first  sexual  intimacies  at  this  time.  If  the  young 
couple  find  their  relationship  satisfactory,  they  will  arrange  to  have  such 
meetings  whenever  her  parents  are  out.  Since  no  effort  at  contraception 
is  made,  the  cessation  of  menses  and  the  onset  of  “morning  sickness”  notify 
the  girl  that  she  is  pregnant. 

During  this  time  the  individuals  see  each  other  often.  In  a  sense,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  examining  each  other’s  full  range  of  role  definitions  within 
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the  marital  situation.  Each  appears  to  be  trying  to  learn  the  responses  of  the 
other  in  many  areas  of  behaviour  that  might  correspond  to  situations  to  be 
experienced  if  they  marry  —  though  of  course  neither  is  in  any  way  com¬ 
mitted  to  marriage.  Sexual  compatibility  is  important,  but  no  more  so  than 
other  aspects  of  the  relationship  in  which  mutual  satisfaction  and  agreement 
must  be  experienced.  Yoimg  people  usually  have  several  such  affairs  before 
“settling  down.” 

Should  the  couple  not  “agree”  the  only  impediment  to  each  going  his 
separate  way  would  be  the  birth  of  a  child.  They  may  have  abandoned  the 
relationship  before  there  was  knowledge  of  the  girl's  pregnancy,  and  in 
such  cases  the  boy  will  often  deny  that  he  has  fathered  the  child.  Even  if 
the  difficult  and  embarrassing  task  of  proving  paternity  through  the  coiuts 
is  successful,  he  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  support  the  offspring.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  burden  is  carried  by  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who 
after  threatening  to  “throw  her  out  of  the  house”  usually  relent  and  make 
provisions  for  the  care  of  the  child.  The  infant  may  be  given  to  other  rela¬ 
tives,  or  kept  by  its  grandparents,  while  the  mother  goes  on  to  another  af¬ 
fair,  which  she  hopes  will  be  more  stable  than  the  first. 

Sometimes,  when  paternity  is  established  but  the  boy  cannot  support  the 
child,  one  of  his  relatives,  usually  his  mother  or  other  maternal  kin,  will 
take  the  child  and  raise  it.  Whichever  side  takes  the  child,  the  biological 
parents  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  future  care  of  their  offspring  under 
such  circumstances  and  are  thus  freed  from  most  parental  obligations.  The 
individuals  who  take  such  children  are  relatively  well-to-do  and  usually  with¬ 
out  small  children  of  their  own.  By  raising  the  child,  the  foster  parents  as¬ 
sume  the  obligations  of  parents  with  the  expectation  that  at  maturity  the 
child  will  give  them  that  which  is  due  a  parent  from  a  child.  In  addition 
to  “running  messages”  and  helping  in  the  house,  boys  will  contribute  part 
of  their  earnings  to  their  foster  parents.  All  rights  and  obligations  are  in¬ 
formal  and  unenforceable  in  the  courts  since  the  adoptions  are  never  made 
legal. 

If  the  girl  so  chooses,  and  particularly  if  financial  support  is  forthcoming 
from  the  father,  she  may  keep  her  baby  and  continue  to  live  in  her  parents’ 
home.  Anv  “support  monev”  paid  by  the  father  of  the  child  is  turned  over  to 
the  girl’s  mother  to  help  defray  additional  expenditures.  'The  girl  and  her 
child  will  function  as  part  of  the  household  group  of  her  parents,  who  nomi¬ 
nally  assume  the  support  of  both  their  daughter  and  grandchild. 

If  the  couple  “agree”  (are  compatible)  the  first  of  a  series  of  commitments 
toward  eventual  marriage  is  made.  It  is  understood  by  both  that,  even  as¬ 
suming  the  relationship  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  the  idea  of  marriage 
may  have  to  be  abandoned,  especially  if  either  fails  to  comply  with  certain 
important  obligations.  The  decision  to  marry  actually  rests  with  the  man, 
since  he  must  judge  his  ability  to  provide  the  material  prerequisites. 

The  first  formal  step  toward  marriage  is  for  die  man  to  ask  the  girl’s 
parents  for  their  permission  to  “be  friendly.”  ’This  indicates  his  good  faith 
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I  and  respect,  in  addition  to  assuring  the  girl’s  family  that  he  will  support  any 
^  child  she  may  bear  for  him.  In  the  rare  case  where  the  boy  has  a  good 
I  position  paying  high  wages,  or  parents  who  can  help  him  to  buy  a  house,  mar- 
'  riage  may  take  place  immediately.  Usually,  however,  this  is  not  possible, 
j  but  in  return  for  his  good  faith,  the  boy,  who  continues  to  reside  in  his 
parents’  household,  acquires  the  right  to  visit  the  girl  at  any  time  and  to 
sleep  with  her. 

This  first  step  toward  marriage  is  almost  completely  satisfactory  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  young  couple  are  permitted  the  greater  intimacy  and  privacy 
they  desire.  The  girl’s  parents  are  pleased  and  proud  and  the  parents  of  the 
boy  may  continue  to  claim  a  share  of  his  wages  since  he  is  still  a  resident 
in  their  household. 

j  In  such  circumstances,  the  birth  of  a  child  may  help  to  strengthen  the 
relationship.  The  father  will  usually  pay  all  expenses  associated  with  its 
birth.  This  may  include  the  charges  of  a  nurse  or  doctor,  called  only  in 
emergencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  baptism  and  small  baptismal  party.  In 
addition,  the  father  is  expected  to  give  the  girl  regular  payments  of  cash. 
She  uses  these  as  she  sees  fit,  generally  saving  part  and  giving  the  rest  to 
her  mother  to  cover  the  cost  of  food  for  herself  and  the  child. 

The  boy  continues  to  live  with  his  mother,  who  does  not  object  to  this 
relationship  as  long  as  he  continues  to  give  her  the  same  percentage  of  his 
wages  as  before.  If  his  pay  is  small  and  the  expenses  of  his  newly-formed 
family  large,  his  mother  will  resent  her  reduced  share,  complaining  that 
“every  dollar  he  gives  to  the  girl  is  a  dollar  he  should  give  to  me.”  She 
I  may  even  try  to  break  up  the  relationship.  Malicious  gossip  about  the  girl’s 
I  morals  and  assertions  that  she  is  seeing  other  men  are  the  most  common 
techniques.  At  the  same  time  the  mother  will  be  especially  attentive  to  her 
son,  cooking  his  favourite  foods  and  engaging  in  other  acts  of  maternal  in¬ 
dulgence. 

While  his  mother  is  trying  to  convince  him  to  remain  at  home,  the  girl 
is  attempting  to  persuade  him  to  become  more  dependent  upon  her.  'The 
conflict  can  be  very  disturbing  and  young  men  have  been  known  to  leave 
the  island  so  as  to  avoid  making  the  difficult  decision.  In  one  instance,  a 
yoimg  man  went  off  to  St.  Lucia  leaving  both  his  girl  friend,  who  was  carry¬ 
ing  his  child,  and  his  mother.  He  stayed  away  for  three  years,  and  then 
learned  of  his  mother’s  death.  Within  a  month  after  his  return  he  married 
the  girl.  It  is  rare,  however,  for  a  death  to  provide  the  man  with  a  solution 
to  his  problems. 

If  his  mother  is  successful  in  her  disruptive  efforts,  the  young  man’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  girl  either  ends  abruptly,  or  becomes  greatly  reduced  in 
intensity.  He  will  continue  to  support  his  children,  but  with  less  regularity 
'  than  he  would  were  his  intimacy  with  their  mother  to  continue  unimpaired. 

'  Infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  girl  will  provide  an  excuse  for  him  to  end  the  re- 
I  lationship,  and  even  stop  payments.  'The  boy’s  mother  has  no  guilt  feelings 
1  about  her  son  not  supporting  his  children.  She  rationalizes  his  behaviour  by 
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claiming  the  girl  is  not  “good  enough”  for  him.  The  important  thing  to  her 
i.s  that  her  campaign  has  resulted  in  her  boy  being  home  again,  and  paying 
his  full  weekly  contribution  to  her  support. 

Where  the  young  man  is  earning  a  good  wage  and  his  mother  is  widowed, 
alone,  and  dependent  on  him  for  her  complete  support,  she  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  break  up  any  relationship  he  may  establish.  If,  however,  she  has 
a  husband  or  other  sons  to  whom  she  can  turn,  the  affair  between  the  young 
man  and  woman  will  more  likely  be  permitted  to  take  its  usual  course. 

If  the  couple  find  each  other  pleasing,  and  nothing  occurs  to  separate 
them,  the  man  will  turn  away  from  his  parental  household  to  spend  more 
and  more  time  with  the  girl  and  his  children.  Eventually  he  spends  all  of 
his  non-working  hours  with  her.  If  both  are  willing,  she  will  start  to  “do  for 
him”;  preparing  his  meals,  washing  and  ironing  his  clothes  and  caring  for 
his  personal  effects.  In  return,  he  will  give  her  money  to  cover  the  expenses 
incurred.  He  is  now  providing  money  for  the  support  of  the  children,  the 
girl  and  himself.  At  this  point  the  girl  will  make  a  new  arrangement  with 
her  mother.  Instead  of  adding  her  money  to  her  mother’s  budget  she  will 
take  care  of  her  own  affairs.  From  here  on  the  household  operates  as  two 
family  units,  each  responsible  for  its  own  expenses,  with  the  exception  of 
shelter,  which  is  still  provided  by  the  father  of  the  girl. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  family  unit,  within  what  may  be  described 
as  a  multi-family  or  “joint”  household,  marks  the  end  of  the  young  man’s 
duties  as  son  in  his  family  of  orientation.  He  has  now  become  the  head  of 
a.  family  of  procreation,  though  still  not  able  to  provide  the  material  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  base  that  family  on  marriage.  Nevertheless,  most  of  his 
role  requirements  must  now  conform  closely  to  those  expected  of  a  married 
man. 

Though  he  cannot  provide  a  house  for  his  family,  and  as  a  result  has  less 
authority  than  a  householder,  he  is  still  the  dominant  member  of  the  nuclear 
family  group.  He  supports  the  unit  and  provides  all  extra  money  required  in 
emergencies.  He  is  also  expected  to  see  to  the  education  of  his  children,  both 
formal  and  practical. 

The  woman  assumes  the  burdens  of  cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  and  care 
of  the  children.  Though  she  does  not  manage  a  household,  she  is  responsible 
for  running  the  affairs  of  her  family.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  children 
are  the  same  whether  the  family  is  based  on  marriage  or  not. 

While  living  in  the  home  of  the  girl’s  parents,  the  couple  begin  saving 
money  to  obtain  their  own  house.  This  may  take  many  years  to  achieve,  and 
as  the  years  go  by,  the  situation  changes.  The  relationship  of  the  couple  to 
the  owner  of  the  house  will  shift.  At  the  start  of  the  relationship  the  girl’s 
father  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  young  man.  He  extended 
visiting  privileges  for  the  promise  of  support  and  then  allowed  the  young 
man  to  move  in  rent  free  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  full  support  for  his 
daughter  and  grandchild.  As  the  years  pass,  however,  he  becomes  impatient, 
goading  the  couple  and  their  growing  family  to  move  into  their  own  place. 
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He  and  his  wife  now  start  a  constant  hammering  on  the  theme  that  thf< 
cannot  go  on  forever.’’  The  daughter  then  pleads  with  her  boy  friend,  who 
probably  is  still  not  earning  enough  to  buy  a  house  and  to  support  a  family 
in  the  manner  expected  within  marriage.  The  continually  expanding  family 
is  a  growing  drain  on  any  savings  the  man  has  made.  He,  too,  would  like  to 
find  his  own  place,  but  in  most  cases  he  simply  cannot  afford  one.  As  the 
pressures  on  him  increase,  he  begins  to  resent  his  position  of  dependence. 

At  this  point  he  has  two  alternatives.  If  he  can  obtain  a  house  he  will 
move  his  family  into  it,  thereby  establishing  what  is  called  a  “common  law** 
household.  When,  however,  this  is  impossible  for  any  reason,  he  modifies 
his  behaviour  so  that  he  is  away  from  home  and  family  as  much  as  possible, 
spending  his  time  at  the  shop  or  out  with  friends. 

This  is  another  major  time  of  stress,  and  many  young  couples  separate  at 
this  point.  The  man  may  very  well  start  another  affair,  particularly  with  a 
woman  who  has  her  own  home  and  is  less  demanding.  If  he  is  successful, 
he  will  move  to  her  house,  leaving  his  family  behind.  Though  he  may  ack- 
knowledge  responsibility  for  the  support  of  his  children,  the  end  of  his 
“friendship”  with  their  mother  means  that  support  will  be  sporadic  and  in¬ 
sufficient.  Since  the  children  are  with  their  mother  in  the  home  of  their 
maternal  grandparents,  the  burden  of  support  falls  upon  the  latter.  In  such  a 
case,  some  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the  mother  to  go  to  work  and 
the  “joint”  household  will  once  again  become  a  single  family.  When  the 
mother  starts  to  work,  she  will  be  away  most  of  the  day,  so  her  own  mother 
then  takes  full  charge  of  the  family  unit  and  often  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  the  rearing  of  her  grandchildren.  The  daughter  adds  her  earnings  to  the 
money  her  mother  uses  to  run  the  household.  This  arrangement  will  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  daughter  enters  into  a  new  union. 

As  has  been  noted,  however,  this  stress  situation  need  not  result  in  a 
breaking  up  of  the  union.  Even  when  marriage  is  not  feasible,  the  man  may 
obtain  a  house  and  move  into  it  with  his  family.  The  girl’s  parents,  moder¬ 
ately  satisfied  by  this  arrangement,  often  keep  one  of  their  grandchildren 
with  them.  They  will  raise  the  child  as  their  own,  assuming  all  responsibility 
for  its  care  and  training.  Though  they  are  called  by  the  term  for  grand¬ 
parent,  their  behaviour  closely  approximates  that  of  foster  parents. 

Meanwhile,  the  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  the  house  mav  have  left  the 
man  in  debt.  His  financial  position  is  so  precarious  that  there  is  usually  no 
mention  of  marriage  at  this  time,  and  the  family  may  continue  this  way  for 
many  years.  Though  unmarried,  the  duties  of  the  woman  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  married  housewife.  The  most  important  difference  is  that  she 
may  be  required  to  work  out  of  the  home.  This  fact  alone  does  not  differ¬ 
entiate  her  from  a  married  woman,  since  many  of  the  latter  also  work  for 
wages.  The  significant  distinction  is  that  the  unmarried  woman  must  work 
outside  the  house  because  her  mate  is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  income  to 
run  the  household.  The  work  she  does  reflects  a  lower  status  than  that  held 
by  most  “lawful  wives.”  Furthermore,  she  cannot  afford  to  hire  domestic 
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help,  and  must  do  all  the  hard  chores  herself  after  work.  The  duties  of  a 
woman  in  such  a  position  are  at  least  equal  to  —  and  in  most  cases,  greater 
than  —  those  of  a  married  woman. 

The  male  partner  in  such  a  union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  expected 
to  provide  as  many  material  things  as  is  a  legal  husband.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  a  different  set  of  responsibilities,  but  rather  of  the  realistic  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  inability.  His  occupational  position  does  not  provide  him  with 
enough  money  to  fulfil  the  demands  made  on  a  husband.  He  has  no  pro¬ 
perty;  even  if  he  has  provided  the  house,  he  is  often  indebted  up  to  the 
full  value  of  the  structure.  His  status  in  the  community  is  low  and  his 
prospects  are  not  bright. 

TWs  type  of  relationship  may  continue  indefinitely.  If  all  periods  of  stress 
are  weathered  successfully,  the  couple  may  continue  to  live  together  happily 

long  after  the  children  have  matured.  Authority,  however,  will  have  shifted 
from  the  man  to  the  woman.  The  former,  who  has  been  unable  to  provide 

sufficient  income  for  domestic  needs,  has  lost  his  claim  to  authority 

within  the  household.  The  woman,  who  has  gone  to  work  to  make  up  de¬ 
ficits  and  help  support  her  children,  has  assumed  much  of  the  control  form¬ 
erly  held  by  the  man.  By  adding  wage-earning  to  her  other  duties  she  be¬ 
comes  semi-independent.  Very  often  she  becomes  the  power  in  the  family 

and  deserves  to  be  called  the  head  of  the  household.  If  she  has  adult  sons 

who  contribute  to  her  household  budget  she  is  financially  independent  and 
no  longer  needs  the  man  for  support.  She  will  refrain  from  asking  his  per¬ 
mission  for  anything  and  assume  almost  complete  control.  His  position  in  the 
household  is  now  extremely  marginal,  and  he  spends  less  and  less  time  in  the 
home. 

Should  the  man  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  respectable  position 
in  the  economic  system,  the  situation  is  reversed.  And  as  his  economic  posi¬ 
tion  improves,  his  status  in  the  community  also  rises.  He  may  now  be  able 
to  obtain  a  house,  and  possibly  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  place  it.  He  is 
now  in  a  position  to  marry  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  been  co-habiting, 
and  he  usually  does.  His  wife  no  longer  has  to  work,  and  she  is  able  to 
devote  her  full  time  to  managing  his  affairs.  He  is  now  able  to  command  res¬ 
pect  from  within  the  family  and  prestige  from  without;  he  will  exhibit  fully 
the  authority  expected  of  him.  But  because  the  man  must  attain  minimal  eco¬ 
nomic  success  before  the  couple  marries,  marriage  must  often  wait  until 
the  couple  are  middle-aged  or  older. 

In  addition  to  occupational  promotion,  several  other  factors  may  provide 
a  man  with  material  benefits  as  he  grows  older.  As  he  approaches  middle 
age,  his  parents  may  die  and  he  may  inherit  land  and  possibly  a  house. 
Should  a  man  inherit  these,  he  can  himself  provide  whatever  else  is  necessary 
for  marriage,  since  the  land  itself  is  an  income-earning  asset.  The  genealo¬ 
gies  collected  in  the  village  indicate  a  correspondence  between  the  date  of 
the  inheritance  of  property  by  a  man  and  the  date  of  his  marriage. 

If  a  man’s  mother  dies  before  he  has  left  her  home  and  care,  he  will  have 
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to  find  a  substitute  for  her.  His  need  for  someone  to  cook  his  food  and  clean 
liis  clothes  will  force  him  to  establish  a  friendship  with  a  young  lady  who 
is  willing  to  “do  for  him.”  In  such  situations  the  couple  have  one  less  im¬ 
pediment  than  usual;  there  will  be  no  mother  of  the  boy  to  fight  his  attempts 
to  establish  his  own  family. 

An  occasional  girl  may  be  quite  satisfied  with  her  status  of  daughter  and 
have  no  desire  to  establish  her  own  family  of  procreation.  If  her  father  is 
reasonably  affluent  and  her  mother  does  not  require  her  to  do  any  of  the 
heavy  work  in  the  home,  she  may  not  care  to  give  up  this  fortunate  position. 
She  may  prefer  to  have  affairs  with  men  who  do  not  require  her  “to  do"  for 
them.  She  will  receive  presents  in  exchange  for  companionship  and  sexual 

favours,  and  there  will  be  no  expectation  of  anything  more  from  either  of 
the  parties.  If  the  man  agrees  to  support  any  children  that  come  of  the  affair, 

she  will  remain,  subject  to  the  approval  of  her  parents,  as  a  daughter  in  a 
household  where  her  children  are  being  raised  as  her  siblings.  Such  a  re¬ 
lationship  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  man  who  has  his  mother  to  “do  for 

him,”  but  useless  to  a  man  whose  mother  is  dead.  The  latter  man  must  find 

a  girl  who  will  assume  the  responsibilities  of  wife  without  benefit  of  a  wed- 
Ging. 

When  a  woman  inherits  a  dwelling,  life  for  a  non-married  couple  acquires 

a  new  complication.  If  the  man  has  not  been  able  to  provide  a  house,  the 

family  will  go  to  live  in  the  woman  s  dwelling.  As  owner,  she  will  exert 
greater  influence  in  matters  usually  controlled  by  the  man.  Even  when  he 
is  still  supporting  the  family,  the  woman  will  not  be  totally  dependent  upon 

him.  And  if  he  should  eventually  provide  a  dwelling,  the  woman  may  well 
be  reluctant  to  leave  her  home  and  give  up  the  semi-independence  it  pro¬ 
vides  her.  This  is  particularly  true  if  her  sons  begin  working  before  the  man 
can  afford  his  own  house.  Since  she  is  not  dependent  on  him  for  support, 
she  may  refuse  to  go  with  him.  Should  he  remain  with  her,  his  position  is 
tenuous,  embarrassing  and  unauthoritative. 

Thus,  over  the  years  there  are  many  possible  times  of  stress  for  the  relation¬ 
ship.  A  large  number  of  couples  cannot  and  do  not  weather  the  diflBcult 
periods.  The  many  separations  that  occur  are  the  major  cause  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  in  family  organization  to  be  observed.  Some  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  the  care' of  the  children,  but  the  specific  details  depend  upon  the 
circumstances.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  maternal  kin  of  either  the 
father  or  the  mother  may  take  the  child  resulting  from  a  broken  affair.  The 
maternal  grandparents  will  usually  assume  the  parental  roles  if  the  separ¬ 
ation  takes  place  while  the  couple  are  resident  in  their  home.  The  mother 
will  work,  but  the  household  is  run  by  her  mother  who  also  assumes  most 
of  the  responsibilities  associated  with  raising  the  children. 

If  the  couple  separate  while  living  independently,  the  exact  arrangements 
depend  upon  which  parent  owns  the  house  and  also  upon  the  age  of  the 
children.  In  cases  of  male  ownership,  the  woman  and  her  small  children 
usually  leave,  returning  to  her  parents’  household.  If  all  cannot  be  accom- 
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modated,  the  children  will  be  given,  singly  or  collectively,  to  any  relatives 
who  will  offer  them  a  home.  The  young  woman  will  then  go  to  work,  saving 
her  money  until  she  can  reunite  her  children.  The  father  may  contribute 
something  toward  their  keep,  but  this  will  depend  on  such  factors  as  his 
ability,  the  intensity  of  the  stress  situation  that  caused  the  separation,  the 
altitude  of  the  woman  toward  court  action  and  the  geographical  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  father  and  his  children. 

If  the  house  belongs  to  the  woman,  the  man  will  depart,  his  monetary 
contribution  depending  on  the  same  factors  as  mentioned  above.  If  his 
mother  is  alive  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  he  can  return  to  hcT  home 
and  once  again  assume  the  role  of  son.  In  such  cases  he  may  enter  a  series 
of  new  unions  just  as  he  did  earlier  in  his  life.  The  woman,  now  alone  with 
her  children,  will  be  forced  to  add  the  role  of  wage  earner  to  her  already 
taxing  duties.  As  she  spends  more  hours  away  from  the  house  she  must  de¬ 
legate  some  of  her  work  to  her  older  children,  often  forcing  them  to  miss 
school. 

If  the  separation  occurs  while  the  children  are  all  very  young,  the  mother 
must  assume  an  increased  part  of  the  burden  of  raising  them.  Instead  of 
two  people  sharing  the  task  by  dividing  the  work  along  institutionally  de¬ 
fined  and  accepted  lines,  the  woman  must  play  the  roles  of  both  father  and 
mother,  and  often  she  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  her  own  mother  or  other 
maternal  kinswoman  for  assistance.  This  is  made  easier  when  her  house  ad¬ 
joins  that  of  the  relative  concerned.  In  such  situations  the  two  households 
become  interdependent,  the  specific  details  of  each  case  depending  on  the 
personalities  of  the  individuals.  Almost  invariably,  however,  the  mother 
works  for  wages. 

If  at  least  one  of  the  children  has  reached  his  or  her  teens,  the  fatherless 
group  can  function  as  an  independent  unit.  While  the  mother  is  out  earning 
money,  she  can  leave  the  eldest  child  to  care  for  the  others.  Obviously  tliis 
child  must  give  up  many  opportunities  for  personal  advancement,  such  as 
education.  The  younger  children  often  go  through  life  relying  on  this  older 
sibling,  particularly  in  times  of  emergency. 

Once  the  older  boys  obtain  employment  the  family  may  revert  to  the  usual 
pattern.  The  mother  is  able  to  give  up  her  job  and  resume  management  of 
tlie  household.  If  her  boys  support  her  and  treat  her  well,  she  feels  that  her 
sacrifices  were  worth  while.  She  now  occupies  a  position  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  married  woman  whose  adult  sons  are  contributing  more  to  the 
support  of  the  family  than  their  father. 

In  contrast  to  the  family  unit  without  a  father,  there  are  situations  in  which 
the  man  may  be  compelled  to  take  a  child,  or  several  children,  and  raise 
them  without  their  mother.  Though  statistically  infrequent,  these  cases  are 
important.  As  a  child  he  learned  domestic  duties  from  his  mother.  Now  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  practise  them  in  addition  to  his  income-earning  pursuits. 

If  the  children  are  small  he  will  seek  help  from  his  mother  or  other  matep- 
nal  kinswoman,  who  will  perform  the  required  duties  without  becoming  a 
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I  member  of  his  family.  This  is  accomplished  by  moving  his  house  close  to  hers, 
and  she  simply  adds  his  chores  to  those  performed  in  her  own  household. 
As  the  children  grow  older  they  relieve  the  outsider  of  these  duties,  and  it 

!is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  daughter  keeping  house  for  her  unmarried 
father. 

r 

I  When  two  young  people  have  had  an  affair  involving  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  have  subsequently  separated,  we  have  seen  that  the  child  is  often 
raised  by  the  parents  of  either  the  father  or  mother.  In  such  cases  both  young 
people  are  free  to  form  new  unions  as  if  there  had  been  no  child.  Though 
they  may  come  to  see  their  offspring  and  occasionally  “give  it  something,” 
they  have  little  further  responsibility  toward  the  infant.  The  informality  of 
adoptions  can  at  times  cause  trouble,  especially  if  the  mother  claims  her 
child  at  a  later  date.  Many  violent  arguments  are  the  result  of  a  woman’s 
coming  to  claim  her  son  from  its  father’s  kinsman  at  the  time  he  starts  to 
work.  The  mother  may  have  never  so  much  as  inquired  as  to  his  well-being, 
but  now,  desperate  for  financial  assistance,  she  wants  him  back.  The  foster 
parents,  who  have  supported  the  child  all  along,  are  deprived  of  the  child’s 
services  just  as  they  are  becoming  valuable.  Legally  the  mother  can  claim 
the  child,  but  court  action  to  enforce  the  right  is  rarely  resorted  to.  It  is  not 
necessary;  the  child  is  returned  to  his  mother,  often  against  his  wishes. 

With  the  children  provided  tor  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  the  parents  can 
start  to  form  new  friendships.  After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  affairs  a  stable 
imion  may  be  established.  Since  children  generally  tend  to  go  with  their 
mother,  a  woman  with  several  dependent  children  may  find  it  very  difficult 
to  establish  a  new  union.  This  is  particularly  true  if  she  has  no  relatives  to 
take  her  children.  If  she  is  living  with  her  parents  and  her  children  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  household,  she  may  be  able  to  enter  a  new  union,  but  its  poten- 
I  tial  stability  is  now  more  greatly  dependent  upon  the  resources  and  earning 
I  ability  of  the  man.  If  he  has  a  house  and  needs  a  housekeeper,  he  will  ask 
I  her  to  move  in  with  him.  After  a  woman  has  had  several  chil^en  by  different 
fathers,  it  is  no  longer  expected  that  a  man  ask  permission  for  her  friendship 
from  her  parents.  Her  decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  his  proposal  is  gen¬ 
erally  dependent  upon  the  arrangements  she  can  make  for  the  care  of  her 
offspring,  since  she  cannot  take  them  with  her  to  his  house. 

The  man  will  not  accept  a  woman  with  children  because  “a  man  does  not 
support  another  man’s  child”.  Should  the  true  father  cease  to  make  payments 
to  the  mother,  as  frequently  happens,  the  new  boy  friend  will  fear  that  his 
money  will  be  used  for  such  support.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  also  resent 
it  if  the  former  boy  friend  continues  to  contribute  money  for  his  children 
since  this  implies  that  he  still  likes  their  mother.  As  long  as  the  woman  has 
[  her  outside  children  in  the  house  the  new  male  partner  must  be  faced  with 

Ithe  dilemma  of  either  supporting  them  or  of  encouraging  infidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  woman.  The  obvious  solution  is  not  to  allow  the  woman’s  outside 
children  to  live  in  the  house. 
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Where  the  woman  has  her  own  home  and  is  performing  the  duties  of  both 
father  and  mother,  she  is  free  to  have  affairs  with  whomever  she  pleases. 
She  is  independent  and  a  man  cannot  make  any  provisos  about  her  children. 
The  woman,  in  such  cases,  may  have  a  series  of  short-term  affairs  which 
may  or  may  not  produce  children.  In  such  cases  the  men  will  not  live  in 
the  woman’s  house,  but  will  pay  occasional  visits.  They  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  children,  although  the  latter  may  well  be  aware  of  their 
mother’s  boy  friends. 

An  affair  with  a  homeless  man  may  result  in  Iris  moving  in  with  the  woman 
and  her  children.  He  will  contribute  to  the  household  budget  in  return  for 
a  home  and  someone  to  “do  for  him.”  Here  the  woman  remains  in  control 
of  household  affairs  since  she  can  “trow  he  out”  any  time  she  chooses. 

In  one  case  a  man  who  moved  in  with  a  woman  and  her  five  children 
was  the  object  of  great  local  pity.  Everyone  thought  that  it  was  very  nice  of 
him  to  assume  responsibility  for  her  children,  but  there  was  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  drain  on  his  income  would  prevent  him  from  “getting  any 
place.”  Public  opinion  was  justified  when  he  was  left  with  nothing,  not  even 
a  home,  when  the  woman  died  in  childbirth.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to 
find  another  woman  to  give  him  a  home  in  return  for  partial  support. 

Such  a  relationship,  with  the  man  living  in  a  woman’s  house,  may  last 
for  many  years.  At  times  it  leads  to  marriage.  It  also  may  end  abruptly 
after  many  years  of  cohabitation.  During  the  years  togetlier,  the  man  often 
assumes  many  of  the  duties  of  father  to  the  woman’s  children.  Though  he 
is  distinguished  terminologically  —  he  is  usually  called  by  a  nickname  by  the 
woman’s  “outside”  children,  and  “Daddy”  by  his  own  —  his  behaviour  to  all 
children  in  the  house  is  often  so  similar  that  his  own  children  must  remind 
their  half-siblings  that  “he  is  my  father  and  not  yours.” 

Many  marital  unions  are  often  no  more  stable  than  those  discussed  above, 
particularly  when  a  marriage  takes  place  despite  the  fact  that  the  man  does 
not  have  the  material  prerequisites  deemed  necessary  for  matrimony.  The 
rate  of  separation  in  such  marriages  is  as  high  as  it  is  for  unions  based  solely 
on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  same  alternatives  are  available  for  the  care 
of  the  family  and  the  formation  of  new  unions.  True,  a  legal  wife  has  the 
right  to  sue  for  her  own  support  in  addition  to  that  of  the  children,  but 
since  such  a  separation  most  often  is  a  direct  result  of  the  financial  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  husband,  even  the  court  cannot  make  him  provide  what  he 
does  not  possess.  In  fact,  therefore,  these  cases  are  no  different  from  separ¬ 
ations  involving  couples  in  informal  unions. 

The  higher  mortality  rate  of  men  plus  the  fact  that  women  usually  marry 
older  men  has  resulted  in  more  widows  than  widowers.  In  all  cases  the  sur¬ 
viving  party  is  free  to  enter  into  a  new  union,  the  form  of  which  will  depend 
on  the  specific  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  individuals  concerned.  A 
study  of  local  genealogies  indicates  that  the  second  unions  of  married  widows 
or  widowers  are  usually  based  on  legal  marriage.  The  persons  involved  are 
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generally  in  possession  of  property  and  in  high  status  positions  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Death,  in  other  words,  is  like  any  other  cause  for  separation.  The 
siuiriving  individual  has  a  series  of  alternative  choices,  the  specific  details 
depending  on  personal  circumstances. 

Summary 

A  large  number  of  family  forms  are  possible  in  Enterprise  Hall.  Marriage, 
since  it  is  dependent  on  economic  ..ircumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
individuals,  must  be  restricted  to  the  fortunate  few.  Families  based  on  all 
other  forms  of  union  are  modelled  on  the  organizational  norms  for  the  legally 
bused  union.  The  birth  of  children  creates  a  series  of  behavioural  necessities. 
Where  the  union  is  legalised  the  duties  of  the  parties  are  clearly  defined. 
Informal  unions  provide  greater  room  for  the  e.xchange  and  substitution  of 
lesponsibilities  by  the  individuals  and  there  is  a  bypassing  of  the  strict  nor¬ 
mal-marriage  assignment  of  roles  according  to  sex.  Though  a  wide  variety 
of  behavioural  arrangements  may  in  fact  occur,  all  bear  some  similaritv  to 
the  behaviour  within  families  based  on  marriage.  The  significant  difference 
is  that  specific  duties  are  performed  by  someone  other  than  the  individual 
who  would  be  expected  to  do  them  in  normal  marital  unions.  We  may, 
therefore,  generalize  that  marriage,  as  an  institution  rather  than  as  a  legal 
relationship,  is  the  ideal  and  norm  for  the  community,  and  the  family  based 
on  marriage  is  the  norm  against  which  all  other  family  forms  must  be  weigh¬ 
ed,  compared  and  understood. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  repeat  that  the  data  presented  in  this  paper  is  par¬ 
tially  intended  as  an  extension  of  the  hypothesis  presented  by  Raymond  T. 
Smith  that  the  form  taken  by  the  New  World  Negro  family  is  related  to 
the  socio-economic  status  of  New  World  Negro  populations.  It  is  our  hope 
that  variability  in  family  form  will  now  be  seen  not  as  the  result  of  the  birth, 
growth,  and  decay  of  an  ideal  type  household,  but  as  the  result  of  specific 
socio-economic  factors  operating  on  each  developing  family. 


Emerging  Elites  and  Culture  Change 

By 

By  Inez  Adams  and  J.  Masuoka 

Today  it  is  outstandingly  in  multi-racial  societies  that  culture  change 
evokes  attention.  These  are  societies  in  swift  economic,  political  and  social 
transformations,  and  notable  is  tlie  transition  from  colonial  to  new  situations. 
Their  problems  are  not  those  of  disappearing  cultures.  Recognizing  this  and 
recognizing  that  culture  no  longer  seeps  slowly  from  group  to  group  but 
that  innovations  come  in  flood  from  many  directions  and  simultaneously, 
anthropologists  are  giving  acculturation  theory  critical  review.  Thus  Ralph 
Beals^  has  indicated  gaps  where  new  formulations  would  be  profitable. 

Today  the  principal  agents  of  culture  change  are  the  groups  occupying 
strategic  positions  in  decision-making.  These  groups  constitute  elites.  They 
are  in  communication,  and  have  knowledge  of  each  other’s  positions,  and 
of  each  other’s  problems.  As  groups,  they  stand  at  the  pivot  of  culture 
change.  Recently  S.  F.  Nadel"  re-examined  the  concept  of  elites,  in  an  issue 
of  the  International  Social  Science  Bulletin  addressed  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  African  Elites.  Here,  we  shall  attempt  to  develop  a  conceptual  model 
for  the  study  of  dites  and  problems  emerging  in  multi-racial  societies.  We 
shall  try  to  point  out  how  such  a  model  may  be  of  value  in  analysis  and 
understanding  of  the  processes  of  culture  change. 

In  a  multi-racial  society,  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  elites  exists 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  society,  and  these  elites  are 
fluid  and  emergent.  Why  is  this  the  case?  Is  it  due  to  cultural  diversity? 
Is  it  due  to  the  speed  of  culture  change?  Or  is  it  due  to  the  complexity  of 
economic,  political  and  social  problems?  All  of  these  questions  have  rele¬ 
vance.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper  that  the  emergence  and  multipli¬ 
city  and  fluidity  of  elites  are  due  primarily  to  the  multiplicity  and  fluidity 
oT  problems.  Such  an  approach  suggests  that  first,  concrete  problems  need 
to  be  ascertained;  second,  that  in  relation  to  these  problems  elite  should  be 
identified,  and  finally  that  the  functional  relationships  between  problems 
and  elites  should  be  stated  explicitly.  As  an  example  of  a  multi-racial  society 
where  such  functional  relationship  can  be  pointed  out,  the  Caribbean  society 
of  Trinidad  is  illustrative. 

At  the  outset,  two  terms  will  be  defined  —  problem,  and  elite.  Problem 
comprises  a  condition  of  difficulty  or  maladjustment,  socially  recognized  in 
some  terms  as  a  value  conflict.  It  is  accompanied  by  notions  that  something 

ilRalph  Beals,  “Acculturation”  in  A.  L.  Krober  (Ed.)  Anthropology  Today,  1953,  621-641. 

2S.  F.  Nadel,  “The  Concept  of  Ehtes”,  Internat.  Soc.  Set.  Bui.,  UNESCO,  Paris,  7,  1956, 
413-424. 
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can  be  done  about  it.  It  is  a  condition  calling  for  a  statement  of  policies, 
and  a  programme  of  action.  It  calls  for  a  person  or  group  to  state  such 
policies,  and  to  devise  such  programmes:  essentially,  this  is  the  role  of  the 
elite.  Nadel’s  definition  of  elite  is  accepted  here^  noting  elites  as  constitut¬ 
ing  closed  groups,  as  groups  that  assume  leadership  roles,  their  influence 
overflowing  realms  of  iimnediate  competence,  and  that  these  groups  are 
an  emerging  phenomenon  subject  to  the  play  of  events.  In  discussion  of 
the  emerging  character  of  the  elite  as  a  group,  Nadel  does  not  point  out 
functional  relations  between  elite  and  problems. 

Trinidad  is  an  ethnically  complex  society,  composed  of  Coloured  and 
Negroes,  East  Indians,  Europeans,  Chinese,  Levantines,  and  Spanish-speaking 
peoples.  This  island’s  economy  relies  largely  upon  sugar  and  oil,  and  is 
part  of  world  economy.  Politically,  the  island  is  experiencing  transition  from 
colonial  rule  to  self-government.  All  ethnic  groups  are  making  great  de¬ 
mands  for  better  educational,  health  and  housing  facilities.  With  the  rise 
of  second  and  third  generation  immigrants,  cultural  discontinuity  is  accen¬ 
tuated.  All  of  these  problems  are  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  society 
being  multi-racial.  For  illustration  of  how  elites  and  problems  emerge  in 
culture  change,  we  shall  take  the  East  Indian  community,  a  significant  one 
in  terms  of  both  its  numbers  (over  one-third  of  the  total  population)  and 
its  continuity  in  Trinidad  —  it  has  over  a  hundred  years’  history  in  the 
island. 

Where  do  we  discover  the  problems  crucial  in  culture  change  in  Trinidad, 
and  the  41ite  significantly  related  to  these  problems?  At  first  glance,  we  see 
the  isl^d  in  the  network  of  world  market  and  relationships  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  power,  namely  Britain.  The  decisions  of  bankers  in  London  and  their 
local  representatives  play  a  crucial  role  in  island  economy.  As  affecting 
economic  conditions  out  of  which  social  problems  rise,  this  elite  is  important. 
But  it  is  extraneous  to  island  society,  as  Braithwaite  has  very  clearly  des¬ 
cribed  in  his  brilliant  analysis*  of  “Social  Stratification  in  Trinidad”;  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  top  level  with  managerial  and  proprietary  and  administrative 
functions,  such  as  governors  and  higher  bureaucrats,  and  business  represen¬ 
tatives  from  abroad.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  depict  social  stratification, 
or  the  society  in  toto.  We  shall  thus  dismiss  this  status  elite,  to  consider 
the  emerging  61ite  and  its  relationships  to  problems. 

The  emerging  elites  characteristically  do  identify  with  local  problems  of 
varying  degrees  of  complexity.  They  understand  local  situations,  they  arti¬ 
culate  problems  for  others,  and  interpret  problems  and  make  decisions  upon 
*  them.  For  example,  in  the^l930’s  the  riots  and  strikes  in  the  oil  fields  gave 
I  rise  to  Trinidad’s  labour  movement.  As  the  problem  emerged,  some  people 
i  identified  with  it.  One  of  these  was  an  East  Indian  ofiBcial.  Despite  the 
I  fact  that  his  own  group,  being  mainly  agricultural  workers,  was  little  involved 

3op.  cit. 

I^LIoyd  Braithwaite,  “Social  Stratification  in  Trinidad”,  Soc.  and  Econ.  Studiet,  Unlvenity 
College  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  W.I.,  2,  1953,  5-176. 
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at  the  time,  he  took  the  side  of  labour.  With  the  problem’s  growth,  his  own 
prominence  grew,  and  he  came  to  be  viewed  by  all  ethnic  groups  as  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  big  problem  far  transcending  the  East  Indian  community,  and 
indeed  critical  to  island  society  as  a  whole.  He  was  re-elected  several  times 
to  the  Legislative  Council.  Later,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  also  as  Vice-President  and  President 
of  the  Trinidad  Labour  Party.  He  represented  the  island  at  Caribbean  con¬ 
ferences,  and  served  on  many  government  boards  and  committees  concerned 
with  health  and  welfare  problems.  This  case  points  out  how  events  are  set 
in  train  by  a  big  problem,  and  the  person  who  stands  in  a  strategic  position 
to  these  events  rises  to  become  a  public  figure,  in  news,  in  political  divisions 
upon  related  issues,  and  by  those  who  seek  a  voice  to  articulate  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  to  effect  changes  in  their  situation. 

To  take  a  second  example.  The  extension  of  the  franchi^  in  Trinidad 
initiated  another  chain  of  events.  The  problem  of  democratizing  government 
involved  all  ethnic  groups.  All  those  who  took  active  part  in  broadening 
the  franchise  became  recognized  spokesmen  for  the  movement,  islandwide 
and  islandwise.  A  problem  arose  when  qualification  for  the  franchise  was 
to  be  literacy  in  the  English  language;  this  decision  reflected  the  predisposi¬ 
tions  of  the  English-speaking  ruling  group.  The  East  Indian  community,  as 
the  largest  ethnic  group  with  different  cultural  roots,  including  language, 
and  containing  the  largest  non-English-speaking  segment  of  island  popula¬ 
tion,  and  sensitive  to  the  fact  of  its  having  the  lowest  literacy  rate,  was  put 
in  a  special  position  in  relation  to  the  problem.  The  pending  exclusion  of 
large  numbers  of  East  Indians  literate  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  not  in 
English,  was  protested  by  East  Indian  leaders.  Those  who  voiced  this  pro¬ 
test  and  effected  a  compromise  solution  accepting  as  a  qualification  for  fran¬ 
chise  literacy  in  any  language,  took  a  stand  on  the  problem  and  its  bigness 
in  terms  of  having  wide  implications  for  other  ethnic  groups.  This  illustrates 
how  events  that  follow  in  the  train  of  a  big  problem  take  no  simple  single 
course  of  development.  They  interact,  creating  other  problems.  Here  we 
see  further  how,  though  of  less  crucial  nature  and  less  embracing,  problems 
growing  out  of  inter-ethnic  maladjustments  and  originating  as  problems  of 
differing  cultural  roots,  constitute  a  class  of  problems  that  still  rank  relatively 
big  in  the  multi-racial  society.  Elite  of  this  order  are  such  spokesmen  as 
an  important  businessman,  a  local  born  politician,  an  editor.  The  example 
shows  that  for  inter-ethnic  problems  it  is  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
problem  itself  that  is  crucial.  Its  capacity  to  transcend  a  single  ethnic  group, 
thereby  becoming  an  inter-ethnic  problem,  is  crucial  here.  Problems  of  this 
order,  emerging  as  small,  may  expand  in  magnitude  rapidly.  Seen  thus  as 
expanding  outside  the  confines  of  an  immediate  group  it  becomes  a  big 
problem,  especially  in  that  although  an  ethnic  problem  emerges  as  the  con¬ 
cern  of  a  single  group  only,  it  is  never  confined  easily  within  the  group. 
Owing  to  its  nature,  it  impinges  to  varying  degrees  upon  the  big  problems 
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that  are  crucial  to  the  whole  society.  This  is  so  because  it  emerges  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  unequal  opportunity  and  differential  treatment.  The  decisions  of 
such  problems  become  crucial  not  only  to  one  ethnic  group  or  cultural  en¬ 
clave,  but  to  all  the  members  of  the  society.  “Race”  problems  are  thus  always 
big  problems  in  a  multi-racial  society.  The  Elites  associated  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  Trinidad  are  readily  identifiable,  and  frequently  make  news. 

Another  problem  in  the  East  Indian  community  revolves  around  preserv¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  Indian  languages  by  school  instruction.  Island  schools 
are  supported  by  various  private  agencies,  chiefly  religious,  and  are  often 
operated  from  one  ethnic  community,  and  receive  government  aid.  In  East 
Indian  private  schools,  Hindi  is  included  in  the  curriculum.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Hindi  is  taught  only  a  few  hours  per  week,  this,  with  other  cultural 
features  like  busts  of  Chandi  and  singing  of  the  Indian  anthem  in  schools, 
is  often  regarded  by  non-Indian  elites  as  promoting  Indian  nationalism.  This 
points  out  how  in  their  interpretation  of  problems,  Elites  often  make  manifest 
hitherto  unstated  conflicts  of  values,  and  stir  others  that  may  be  latent.  They 
tend  to  define  problems  in  terms  of  issues,  and  problems  of  diverse  origins 
thus  frequently  assume  a  “political”  colouring.  Indian  school  problems  as 
a  whole  are  thus  perceived  not  as  purely  educational,  but  as  inter-ethnic 
problems  embodying  wider  clashes  of  interest.  Among  those  who  favour 
Indian  language  instruction  are  some  East  Indian  priests,  educators,  and 
society  women.  This  41ite  magnifies  the  importance  of  Indian  language 
instruction  by  stating  that,  since  East  Indians  constitute  a  large  segment  of 
Trinidad’s  population,  others  should  know  their  culture;  thereby  they  justify 
the  programme.  But  this  is  not  a  problem  that  the  big  East  Indian  elite,  who 
work  in  big  movements,  identify  with.  They  see  it  as  transitory,  relatively 
insignificant  and  not  crucial,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  preservation  of 
traditional  culture,  which  they,  on  the  whole,  see  on  its  way  out.  The  Elites 
of  lower  order,  who  are  preoccupied  in  inter-ethnic  problems,  do  become 
seriously  concerned  with  this  matter  and  see  it,  by  contrast,  in  terms  of 
its  potentialities  for  expansion.  But  while  some  take  a  stand  for,  and  others 
against  it,  they  see  it  as  a  transitional  problem. 

Finally,  a  small  problem  emerging  in  one  ethnic  community,  but  whose 
decision  affects  only  the  members  of  a  single  group,  can  be  ascertained  in 
the  East  Indian  community.  There  have  been  protests  in  the  press  and  peti¬ 
tions  concerning  requirement  of  police  permits  for  drumming  at  festivals  and 
weddings,  and  for  cremating  the  dead.  The  persons  who  voice  these  pro¬ 
tests  and  originate  these  petitions  are  not  the  big  Elites.  These  small  elites 
are  recognized  by  a  segment  of  the  East  Indian  community,  and  are  some¬ 
times  regarded  by  outsiders  as  “little  big  shots”.  What  this  group  poses 
as  a  problem  has  little  or  no  significance  for  many  East  Indians,  who  have 
already  drifted  away  from  traditional  culture. 

Seen  in  the  abstract,  the  emerging  character  of  the  61ite  can  be  stated  in 
terms  of  three  variables,  namely:  Bigness  of  problem,  and  orientation,  and 
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bigness  of  elite.  By  bigness  of  problem  is  meant  that  the  problem  is  crucial 
"as  it  transcends  a  single  ethnic  group  and  inter-relates  with  a  number  of 
other  problems.  By  orientation  is  meant  the  degree  to  which  a  problem  is 
directed  inwardly  toward  a  single  ethnic  group,  or  outwardly  to  wider 
communities.  In  the  first  case  the  term  inner  orientation  may  be  used;  in 
the  second,  outer  orientation.  By  big  elite  is  meant  a  group  functionally 
related  to  big  problems  and  having  outer  orientation;  by  small  elite,  one 
that  is  related  to  a  small  problem  of  inner  orientation.  Intermediate  Elites 
fall  between  these  two  extremes.  This  series  of  relationships  may  now  be 
visualized  diagrammatically  (see  chart).  The  magnitudes  of  problems  are 
shown  here  in  terms  of  a  series  of  circles.  The  biggest  circle,  (A),  repre¬ 
sents  the  big  problem;  circle  (B),  a  lesser  problem,  and  so  on  in  series  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  complexity  of  the  problem  in  the  community.  When  the 

circles,  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E), _ (K),  are  drawn  tangent  to  a 

circle  at  the  point  of  origin,  O,  and  when  one  drops  a  perpendicular  line 

Rank  PiMUiaa 

ef  Elite 


0 


Diagram  showing  functional  relationship  of  Elites  to  size  of  problems,  scale  of  problems 

and  problem  orientation. 

to  O,  this  line  \vill  bisect  the  circles.  The  relative  magnitude  of  problems 
can  be  indicated  on  this  line;  accordingly,  problem  (E)  is  the  smallest  here, 

(A)  being  the  biggest.  Let  the  illustrations  used  in  Trinidad  be  applied, 
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and  the  big  problem  (A)  is  exemplified  in  the  federation  movement,  or,  in 
its  formative  stage,  the  labour  movement.  Magnitude  of  problem  stands  out 
clearly  in  relation  to  three  variables:  (1)  linkage  with  the  world  outside, 
(2)  impact  upon  increasing  number  of  local  communities,  in  degree  as  prob¬ 
lem  big,  and  (3)  inter-relation  with  large  numbers  of  other  problems.  These 
criteria  all  point  toward  the  big  problem  being  more  outer-oriented  than 
the  small,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Magnitude  of  problem  is  then  defined 
as  the  problem  is  crucial  with  respect  to  these  variables.  That  is  to  say  it 
is  big  in  proportion  as  it  transcends  one  or  a  few  ethnic  groups,  thus  tending 
to  touch  the  lives  of  larger  numbers  of  people,  and,  as  it  interacts  with  a 
larger  number  of  problems.  It  stands  to  reason  that  in  the  history  of  any 
gi\’en  problem,  changes  in  magnitude  take  place,  and  the  inter-relations  of 
the  variables  shift  so  that  one  might  say  that  the  boundaries  of  the  problem 
have  shifted.  Thus  (B)  in  Trinidad,  and  also  (C),  being  matters  of  voting 
and  of  education,  have  potentialities  for  engaging  the  interest  of  all  groups, 
and  have  latent  possibilities  of  e.xpanding  into  an  (A)  size  problem.  It  is 
also  evident  that  from  the  standpoint  of  any  single  elite  these  problems  are 
highly  charged  with  issues,  but  when  objectively  viewed,  they  are  measure- 
able  in  terms  of  the  variables  outlined  here.  The  bigness  of  elites  is  likewise 
measureable  in  terms  of  the  size  of  problems  they  identify  with.  Again, 
while  any  particular  elite  tends  to  interpret  the  problem  with  which  it  iden¬ 
tifies  as  “big”,  the  bigness  of  the  problem  can  be  gauged  objectively.  In 
Trinidad,  the  big  problem  (A)  is  exemplified  in  such  a  movement  as  labour, 
or  federation,  while  the  smallest,  or  (D)  and  (E)  problems  are  those  of 
preserving  traditional  East  Indian  culture.  This  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  anthropological  bias  has  been  to  focus  upon  the  inner-oriented  type 
of  problem,  and,  howbeit  unintentionally,  to  inflate  such  problems  out  of 
their  true  order  of  importance  in  the  process  of  culture  change.  For  it  is 
the  impact  of  big  events,  chiefly  coming  from  outside  the  society,  that  makes 
big  problems.  It  is  these  problems  that  push  people  out  of  little  communities 
and  make  them  participate  in  movements.  The  big  problem,  (A),  points 
out  that  it  is  an  incident  in  a  society  under  great  transformation. 

To  return  to  our  model,  the  significance  of  elites  emerging  from  these 
different  sized  problems  lies  in  their  strategic  position  as  decision-makers, 

which  places  them  at  the  very  pivot  of  culture  change.  The  rank  position 
of  any  elite  can  be  gauged  in  terms  of  the  circles  in  its  functional  relation¬ 
ship  to  problem,  as  indicated  on  the  perpendicular  line.  Then  by  drawing 
a  horizontal  line  through  the  centre  of  the  largest  circle,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  first  line,  we  may  define  direction  of  orientation  of  problem.  Extension 

of  arc  above  the  horizontal  indicates  outward  orientation,  below  the  line, 

inward  orientation.  Only  circle  (A),  representing  the  biggest  problem,  is 
bisected  by  the  line  of  orientation.  (B)  and  (C),  having  to  do  with  inter¬ 
ethnic  problems,  aie  oriented  partly  outward,  but  still  the  major  portion  of 

their  arcs  falls  below  the  horizontal  line,  suggesting  problems  of  cultural 
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adjustment.  A  portion  of  (D’s)  arc  still  extends  above  the  line,  while  (E) 
falls  wholly  below  it,  as  peculiar  to  and  significant  only  in  a  single  ethnic 
community,  and  thus  tending  to  have  no  continuity  and  to  be  passing  out. 

In  summary,  this  model  has  analytic  value.  The  scheme  is  a  dynamic  one. 
It  meets  the  need  as  stated  by  NadeP  and  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  making 
the  analysis  too  abstract  or  too  psychological.  It  gauges  the  relationships 
between  dites  and  problems  and  the  dimensions  of  both  sets  of  phenomena. 
Both  are  fluid,  and  flexible  and  emerging.  The  scheme  has  wider  applica¬ 
tions,  but  the  primary  emphasis  is  given  to  multi-racial  society  because  it 
is  a  theoretically  ideal  situation. 

Bop.  cit. 
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The  Martiniquan  East  Indian  Cult  of  Maldevidon* 

By 

Michael  M.  Horowitz  and  Morton  Klass 

One  of  the  major  focal  points  of  research  in  the  New  World  has  been  the 
study  of  religious  syncretism,  with  pioneer  work  done  by  Melville  Hersko- 
vits.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  been  interested  in  cultural  reinterpretation 
among  persons  of  mixed  .African  and  European  descent,  and  a  large  body  of 
material  and  theory  has  emerged,  devoted  to  the  description  and  explanation 
of  Afro-American  cults.*  These  scholars  suggest  that  a  combination  of  such 
New  World  phenomena  as  the  European- African  superordination-subordin¬ 
ation  pattern,  the  long  period  of  slavery  which  prevented  the  retention  of 
a  full  African  culture,  and  certain  similarities  in  form  between  Christian  and 
West  African  religions  gave  rise  to  Vodun  in  Haiti,  Shango  in  Trinidad,  re¬ 
vivalism  in  Jamaica,  Santeria  in  Cuba,  and  Candomble  in  Brazil.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  the  degree  of  African  retention  was  higher  where  the  colonial 
power  was  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  —  Haiti,  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and 
Brazil  —  than  it  was  in  Protestant  countries  such  as  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands,  and  the  United  States.- 

Such  theory  would  profit  from  the  inclusion  of  other  cases  in  which  one 
of  the  terms  varied.  In  this  paper  we  shall  consider  a  New  World  situation 
in  which  an  East  Indian  group  has  created  a  hybrid  religion  of  Indian  and 
European  elements.  An  analysis  of  this  cult  will  provide  further  clues  to  the 
nature  of  the  processes  of  cultural  reinterpretation  and  syncretic  change. 

Part  I.  East  Indians  in  the  Caribbean 

Emancipation  brought  about  a  wholesale  evacuation  of  freed  men  from  the 
coastal  plantations  in  those  islands  where  there  was  land  available  in  the 
hills.  The  consequent  labour  shortage  on  the  estates  was  alleviated  by  the 
importation  of  indentured  workers  from  India.  These  labourers  and  their 
descendants  were  commonly  referred  to  as  “Coolies,”  a  term  which  has  been 

aThis  is  a  version  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Ethnology  of  the  Caribbean  session  of  the  1959 
meetings  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  in  Mexico,  D.  F.  The  authors  wish  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  financial  support  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  from 
the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Columbia  University. 

iRascom,  William  R.  “Two  Forms  of  Afro-Cuban  Divination,”  in  Acculturation  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  ed.  by  Sol  Tax,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952;  Herskovits,  M.  J.  “African 
Gods  and  Catholic  Saints  in  the  New  World,”  American  Anthropologist,  pp.  635-643,  1937; 
Herskovits,  M.  J.  The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past.  New  York  1941;  Simpson,  G.  E.  “The  Belief 
System  of  Haitian  Vodun,”  American  Anthropologist,  pp.  35-59,  1945;  Simpson,  G.  E.  "Ja¬ 
maican  Revivalist  Cults,”  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  pp.  321-442,  1956. 

2Horowit2,  Michael  M.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Several  Negro  Cults  in  the  New  World,  p.  2. 
Unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1956. 
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replaced  in  many  areas  by  the  more  acceptable  designation  “East  Indian." 
Although  many  East  Indians  were  eventually  repatriated  —  by  1900  only 
10,000  remained  of  the  25,000  introduced  into  Martinique  —  their  numbers 
have  increased  so  considerably  that  in  British  Guiana  they  constitute  the 
largest  single  ethnic  group,  and  the  East  Indian  element  is  significant  in 
the  populations  of  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe,  and  Jamaica.  Only  re¬ 
cently  have  studies  been  made  of  Caribbean  East  Indians,  and  as  yet  no 
report  exists  of  East  Indian  social  organization  in  the  French  Antilles.  East 
Indians  are  generally  poorer  than  the  West  Indians  of  African  descent,  and 
are  still  concentrated  in  the  lowland  regions  of  estate  sugar  production. 
In  some  of  the  British  areas  —  particularly  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  — 
East  Indian  ethnic  exclusiveness  became  manifest  in  overt  political  activity. 
In  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  however,  there  has  been  no  similar  mani¬ 
festation,  although  Lasserre  reports  an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  an  East 
Indian  party  in  Guadeloupe  in  1947.® 

Labourers  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  came  predominantly  from  Nor¬ 
thern  India,  while  those  in  the  French  West  Indies  were  brought  from  Tamil¬ 
speaking  districts  of  Southern  India.  East  Indians  in  British  territories  have 
managed  to  maintain  some  contact  with  India,  but  since  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
denture  system  at  the  turn  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  complete  lack 
of  communication  between  India  and  the  French  islands. 

Part  II.  The  Cult  of  MALDEvroAN 

The  visitor  to  Martinique,  noticing  one  of  the  small  masonry  structures 
siUTOunded  by  a  yard  containing  a  few  statues,  which  dot  the  coastal  land¬ 
scape  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  is  likely  to  identify  it  with  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  Catholic  shrines  of  that  country.  Few  have  any  idea  that  these 
chapelles  are  religious  centres,  drawing  —  on  Sundays  during  the  cane  harv¬ 
est  —  as  many  as  several  hundred  East  Indians  to  participate  in  the  rites 
devoted  to  les  bons  dieux  coolies. 

All  Martiniquan  East  Indians  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  such  rites  as  bap- 
ti.sm,  communion,  marriage,  and  funeral  occur  within  the  Church.  In  the  early 
years  of  indenture  “Hindu”  priests  officiated  at  marriages,  but  this  no  longer 
occurs.  There  are  no  longer  any  persons  who  were  bom  in  India,  no  one 
has  visited  that  country,  and  no  one  is  fluent  in  any  Indian  tongue,  although 
some  songs  and  terms  in  Tamil  are  still  remembered,  and  are  used  in  the 
ritual.  The  Creole  of  the  Martinique  countryside  is  spoken  by  all  East  In¬ 
dians,  and  a  few  speak  French.  The  words  of  Indian  origin  which  occur  in 
this  paper  reflect  the  pronunciation  of  the  Martinique  East  Indian  whose 
native  tongue  is  now  Creole.  The  importance  of  caste  seems  to  have  de- 
cUned,  although  most  informants  were  able  to  give  caste  affiliations  of  their 
parents  such  as  Brahma,  Patachi,  Paria,  Tulka,  Tulkechi,  Pandaro,  etc.  The 

SLasserre,  Guy.  "Les  Tndiens’  de  la  Guadeloupe,"  Les  Cahiers  d’Outre-Mer  (Revue  de 
Geographie),  Bordeaux,  No.  22,  pp.  158,  1953. 
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leading  rehgious  official  on  the  island,  who  refers  to  himself  as  Tabbe  coolie, 
is  a  descendant  of  Parias  on  both  sides. 

East  Indians  profess  both  “Hinduism”  and  Catholicism,  indicating  httle 
awareness  of  any  conflict.  They  explain  that  the  divinities  are  the  same,  but 
are  more  efficacious  when  propitiated  in  the  Indian  fashion.  The  pantheon 
was  derived  from  interviews  with  informants,  including  TabbS  coolie  and 
his  ritual  assistant  at  one  of  the  temples,  a  man  who  refers  to  himself  as 
le  pretre. 

Maldcvidan  is  the  chief  deity,  and  the  only  one  invoked  during  the  cere¬ 
mony.  He  is  represented  by  a  statue  of  a  figure  of  a  man  riding  on  the  back 
of  an  animal  —  the  latter  identified  as  a  horse.  Some  informants  noted  that 
Maldevidan  had  a  number  of  names,  being  known  also,  for  example,  as 
Madetjan  and  Vishnu.  He  is  usually  identified  with  Christ,  although  one  in¬ 
formant  insisted  that  Maldevidan  is  really  St.  Michael.  The  equestrian  re¬ 
presentation  may  be  significant  for  this  last  identification. 

Next  in  importance  is  Mari-eman,  the  chief  female  deity  of  the  pantheon. 
She  is  identified  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  of 
reference  used  for  Mary,  mother  of  Christ,  by  many  Martiniquan  Roman 
Catholics,  is  Marie  Aimee  (the  beloved  Mary),  and  that  what  the  informant 
is  saying,  therefore,  is  that  Marie- Aimee  is  the  same  as  Mari-eman.  They 
note,  however,  that  she  is  not  the  mother  of  Maldevidan,  but  rather  his 
queen  (reine)  or  maid  servant  (bonne).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mari- 
eman  derives  from  Mari-amma  (mother  Mari),  the  goddess  presiding  over 
certain  diseases,  who  is  worshipped  widely  in  the  villages  of  South  India.* 
In  Guadeloupe,  according  to  Lasserre,  she  is  the  chief  deity  of  the  local  East 
Indian  cult,  and  is  called  Mali-eman.^ 

While  these  two  are  the  most  important  deities,  the  pantheon  is  extensive, 
and  a  number  of  identifications  with  Catholic  saints  has  been  made  (i.e. 
Katarai  with  St.  Michael,  Buminaman  as  a  bad  saint,  etc.).  Not  all  deities 
have  been  so  identified,  however,  nor  is  there  unanimity  of  agreement  as  to 
the  identifications  that  are  made. 

In  the  yard  in  front  of  each  temple  are  two  guardian  statues,  each  called 
a  mandiri.  The  East  Indian  translates  this  term  as  sentinelle  (“guardian”). 

Ceremonies  are  held  during  the  harvest  season,  from  January  through  June, 
when  the  people  are  able  to  support  the  expenses  of  priest,  sacrificial  ani¬ 
mals,  and  feast.  They  occur  almost  every  Sunday,  with  especially  elaborate 
“masses”  on  Pentecost  and  Easter  Sunday.  A  ceremony  is  called  for  by  a 
person  who  wishes  divine  advice  or  assistance.  He  employs  the  priest  and 
provides  for  all  the  expenses,  although  the  priest  also  conducts  a  collection. 
The  ceremony  may  be  divided  into  four  parts: 

^Srinivas,  M.  N.  (1955)  “The  Social  System  of  a  Mysore  Village,”  in  Village  India,  ed.  by 
McKim  Marriott,  pp.  4,  35.  Memoir  No.  83,  The  American  Anthropological  Association;  Dubois, 
Abbe  J.  A.  (1906)  Hindu  Manners,  Customs  and  Ceremonies  (Translated  and  edited  by 
Henry  K.  Beauchamp),  pp.  597-599.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

BLasserre,  p.  151. 
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(1)  Preliminary  ritual  activity 

L’abbe  coolie  sweeps  out  the  chapel  and  the  stone  front.  A  single-file  pro¬ 
cession  then  marches  three  times  around  the  outside  tnandiris  in  this  order: 

Tabbe  coolie;  a  man  leading  the  sacrificial  sheep  (the  animal  wears  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers  around  its  throat);  a  man  carrying  three  coconuts;  four 
drummers  playing;  three  girls  dressed  in  white  carrying  trays  on  their  heads 
containing  flowers,  bananas,  pans  of  rice  and  milk,  coconuts  and  leaves; 
a  man  carrying  the  sacrificial  cock;  a  man  carrying  a  machete  and  pail; 
le  prctre  carrying  two  machetes  which  are  used  during  possession. 

During  this  time  the  temple  is  being  decorated  with  palm  fronds  and 
flowers,  and  various  lamps  and  candles  are  lit.  The  family  of  the  person 
who  called  for  the  ceremony  assists  the  two  officiants  (Vabbe  and  le  prctre) 
by  pouring  milk,  soda  water,  wine  and  rum  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
temple.  Each  time  one  enters  the  temple  he  crosses  himself— in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  we  were  informed.  Shoes  must  be  removed  before  anyone  may 
enter  the  temple.  A  trident  is  set  in  the  ground  by  the  viandiris  and  a  lime 
is  placed  on  each  prong.  Every  few  minutes  an  assistant  takes  a  lime  cut  in 
four  sections  and,  facing  the  temple,  throws  a  section  in  each  direction.  The 
drummers  play  continually,  stopping  occasionally  to  reheat  the  drums  over 
an  open  fire. 

L’abbe  coolie  prostrates  himself  before  the  altar  which  includes  the  tnan- 
lUris  and  the  trident.  He  then  enters  the  temple  and  returns  carrying  a  bowl 
of  water  from  which  he  asperges  the  congregation.  Once  more  he  enters, 
returning  this  time  with  a  tray  on  which  incense  is  burning,  and  holds  it  to 
the  four  directions.  Finally  he  takes  a  coconut  in  his  left  hand  and  with  a 
single  blow  from  the  machete  in  his  right  slices  it  in  t\vo. 

(2)  Possession 

L’obbe  coolie  wearing  a  simple  sacramental  apron  enters  the  temple  beat¬ 
ing  a  small  hand  drum  and  sings  to  the  deities,  statues  of  whom  are  inside. 
For  the  first  time  the  drums  have  stopped,  and  the  assistants  request  the 
congregation  to  lea\’e  a  path  in  the  centre  of  their  circle  on  a  line  with  the 
entrance  to  the  temple.  The  drums  begin  again  and  I’abbe  leaves  the  temple 
and  begins  his  ecstatic  dance  in  the  outside  court  yard,  brandishing  a 
machete  above  his  head,  grunting,  shrieking,  over-breathing,  hopping  shoe¬ 
less  on  one  foot  and  then  the  other.  As  he  dances  two  assistants  face  each 
other  in  the  yard,  each  holding  a  freshly  sharpened  machete  by  the  handle 
with  one  hand,  and  supporting  the  back  of  the  other  man’s  blade  with  the 
other  hand.  The  machetes  are  held  horizontally,  sharp-side  upward,  about 
three  feet  off  the  ground. 

With  a  shriek  Vabbe  leaps  barefoot  upon  the  blades,  Le  pretre  takes  posi¬ 
tion  between  I’abbe  and  the  temple,  and  the  drums  stop.  Grunting  and  over¬ 
breathing,  his  neck  muscles  dilated,  Vabbe  calls  on  Maldevidan  to  come  from 
his  home  in  Jerusalem,  to  take  possession  of  his  body,  and  to  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  posed  by  le  prctre. 
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The  god  arrives  and  through  the  mouth  of  Tabbe  carries  on  a  dialogue 
with  le  prctre  who  is  also  the  interpreter,  for  while  Maldevidan  is  fluent  in 
Creole,  there  is  some  Tamil  in  his  discourse.  In  one  ceremony  le  pretre 
asked  if  the  man  sponsoring  the  rites  should  continue  to  live  with  his  Negro 
concubine.  Maldevidan  advised  against  it.  Vabbe  leaps  off  the  machetes  and 
resumes  his  hopping  dance,  exhibiting  his  uncut  and  unmarked  feet.  Thrice 
he  mounts,  each  time  facing  a  different  direction.  The  accepted  proof  that 
it  is  truly  the  god  speaking  is  in  the  fact  that  the  feet  are  unmarked  and 
that  Vabbe,  who  otherwise  speaks  no  Tamil,  is  able  to  answer  in  that  langu¬ 
age.  The  last  time  Vabbe  descends  he  reels  about,  gasping  for  air  as  if  about 
to  faint,  and  is  supported  and  given  something  to  drink. 

Possession  is  followed  by  collection,  either  by  the  priest  or  by  the  family 
sponsoring  the  ceremony,  to  help  defray  the  expenses  and  give  something 
to  the  drummers.  Each  person  who  contributes  is  blessed  by  having  incense 
rubbed  on  his  forehead. 

(3)  Immolation 

In  both  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  animal  sacrifice  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  ceremony,  a  sheep  being  used  in  the  former  island  and  a  goat  in  the 
latter.  The  sheep  is  led  into  the  centre  of  the  court  yard  and  allowed  to  graze 
freely.  Vabbe  holds  the  tray  of  incense  under  its  nose  and  pours  oil  over 
its  head  and  body.  The  same  is  done  to  the  cock  held  in  the  arms  of  an  as¬ 
sistant. 

The  sacrificer  is  a  man  who  has  had  no  other  role  in  the  ceremony  and  is 
required  to  follow  a  meatless  diet  during  the  week  preceding  the  ceremony. 
In  order  for  the  sacrifice  to  be  acceptable  to  the  god  the  head  must  be  sev¬ 
ered  with  a  single  blow  of  the  machete,  one  of  the  two  on  which  Vabbe  stood 
while  possessed.  As  the  head  comes  off  members  of  the  congregation  com¬ 
ment  happily  on  the  fact  that  it  took  indeed  but  a  single  blow,  although  in 
no  one’s  memory  has  it  ever  required  a  second.  The  legs  are  cut  off  the 
sheep  and  one  foreleg  is  placed  crosswise  in  the  mouth  of  the  severed  head. 
The  cock  is  decapitated,  and  the  two  heads  are  placed  bv  the  altar.  The  car¬ 
casses  are  thrown  into  a  wheelbarrow  to  be  delivered  to  the  feasting  area. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  formal  ceremony.  Vabbe  reappears  in  secular  clothes 
and  offers  wine  and  milk  to  the  participants,  all  of  whom  drink  from  the 
same  half  coconut.  One  may  also  approach  the  priest  at  this  point  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  benediction  with  incense. 

(4)  The  feast 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual  activity  all  are  invited  to  the  home  of  the 
person  who  sponsored  the  ceremony.  Occasionally  the  distance  to  travel  is 
so  great  that  a  truck  is  hired  to  convey  them,  but  more  often  all  walk  in  pro¬ 
cession,  led  by  Vabb6  and  the  drummers.  The  eating  takes  place  in  the  open 
air  and  lasts  from  early  afternoon  until  well  into  the  night.  While  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  going  on  some  women  remained  at  the  house  to  start  preparation 
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for  the  meal.  All  are  served  lamb  and  chicken  curry,  using  the  sacrificed 
animals,  rice,  wine,  and  rum.  The  ceremonial  drums  are  put  aside  and  the  I 

dancing  is  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  double-headed  hand  drum  and  finger  } 

cymbals.  The  women  watch  and  join  softly  in  the  singing  of  Tamil  songs,  but 
only  the  men  dance.  i 

Part  III.  Discussion 

Almost  all  of  the  specific  ceremonial  acts  noted  above  appear  also  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  village  religions  in  South  India,  where  propitiation  of  local  dieties  i 
(grama-devata)  tlirough  possession  and  animal  sacrifice  was  common.®  The 
cult,  apparently,  was  not  transported  in  toto,  but  is  an  amalgam  of  remember¬ 
ed  practices  from  many  Indian  villages.  Being  highly  visible  these  acts  sur¬ 
vive,  although  the  explanations  for  them  have  been  much  modified,  and 
new  interpretations,  deriving  mostly  from  contact  with  Roman  Catholicism, 
have  been  introduced.  In  other  words,  much  of  the  ritual  behaviour  has 
been  maintained,  while  the  theological  explanation  for  it  has  been  forgotten 
or  modified.  The  acts  are  being  reinterpreted  to  be  congruent  with  the  new 
theology. 

The  cult  is  concerned  with  the  ceremonial  propitiation  of  deities  for  speci¬ 
fic  purposes:  their  advice  and  assistance  are  sought  on  matters  of  health, 
economic  status,  mate  choice,  the  removal  of  an  enemy,  etc.  Passage  rites 
such  as  baptism,  marriage,  and  interment  are  left  to  the  Catholic  priest.  A 
ceremony  may  also  be  given  as  a  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  the  gods.  Thus 
the  rites  are  not  congregational,  and  no  grace  is  received  by  those  who  merely 
attend  without  active  participation.  There  are  no  regular  masses  whieh  are 
not  sponsored  by  an  individual,  nor  are  there  collectively  sponsored  cere¬ 
monies  designed  to  further  the  interest  of  the  East  Indian  community  as  a 
whole. 

Ecstatic  possession  as  a  means  of  achieving  communication  with  the  gods 
is  well  documented  for  many  of  the  Afro-American  cults  in  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies.'^  There  is  a  striking  difference,  however,  in  East  Indian  pos¬ 
session.  In  both  the  Cult  of  Maldevidan  and  the  Kali  puja  of  Trinidad,  pos¬ 
session  is  limited  to  the  officiating  priest,  who  is  replaced  in  spirit  by  the 
god.®  Among  the  Negro  cults  possession  may  occur  to  any  member  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  ability  to  be  possessed  may  be  requisite  to  achieving 
high  status  in  the  cult.  Simultaneous  possession  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
rites,  and  there  are  specific  activities,  such  as  hyperv'entilation,  designed  to 
aid  in  arriving  at  the  state.  In  Martinique,  the  East  Indian  priest  shares  cer¬ 
tain  curative  powers  with  the  Creole  magician  (qiiimboiseur),  being  able 

6Whitehead,  Henry  ( 1961 )  The  Village  Gods  of  South  India,  pp.  98,  107-8.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press;  Thurston,  Edgar  (1912)  Omens  and  Superstitions  of  Southern  India,  j 
p.  12  passim.  London,  T.  F.  Unwin. 

TPierson,  Donald  (1947)  Negroes  in  Brazil,  p.  286.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press; 
Simpson,  G.  E.  “Jamaican  Revivalist  Cults,”  p.  352-355. 

SKlass,  Morton.  Cultural  Persistence  in  a  Trinidad  East  Indian  Community.  Unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1959. 
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to  diagnose  illness  and  to  prescribe  remedies.  Indeed,  there  is  little  ethnic 
distinctiveness  of  their  clienteles. 

In  contrast  to  Trinidad  where  many  East  Indians  at  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
denture  period  were  able  to  establish  villages  of  almost  complete  ethnic 
homogeneity,  those  in  Martinique  either  remained  on  the  estates  in  owner- 
provided  barracks  or  settled  in  towns  which  already  had  Creole  majorities. 
Consequently  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  full  round  of  life  which 
tliey  had  known  in  India,  where  the  village  had  been  the  focal  unit  not  only 
for  religion  but  also  for  most  of  the  institutions  of  social  relations.  There  was 
no  opportunity  in  Martinique  for  the  formerly  indentured  workers  to  obtain 
rice  lands  and  they  have  remained  salaried  labourers,  dependent  upon  the 
estates  for  work  and,  to  a  large  degree,  for  housing.  This  proletarianization 
of  the  Indian  combined  with  the  necessity  of  moving  from  plantation  to 
plantation  in  search  of  employment  militate  against  the  extensive  household 
units  characteristic  of  India  and  Trinidad. 

Given  the  involvement  of  the  East  Indian  in  tlie  same  socio-cultural  system 
as  the  proletarian  Creole  it  is  remarkable  that  so  much  “Indian”  religious 
activity  has  survived.  This  is  especially  pronounced  because  not  only  are 
the  East  Indians  baptised  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but  they  are  also 
fairly  regular  participants  in  the  Catholic  rites. 

The  influence  of  Catholicism  is  strongest  in  theology,  that  is,  explanations 
deriving  from  Catholicism  help  to  make  meaningful  the  ritual  which  is  basic¬ 
ally  of  Indian  provenience.  It  appears  that  few  persons  fluent  in  Indian  the¬ 
ology  were  indentured  into  Martinique.  The  first  syncretism  was  doubtless 
that  of  a  fusion  of  beliefs  and  acts  deriving  from  the  various  South  Indian 
^•illages  from  whence  the  people  came.  As  the  meanings  for  the  acts  were 
forgotten  the  people  borrowed  from  the  Catholic  Church;  thus  the  pantheon 
of  village  deities  became  identified  with  Roman  saints,  although  concensus 
has  not  been  achieved  on  all  identifications,  nor  has  every  deity  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  specific  saint.  There  are  still  some  problems  of  relationship. 
For  example,  while  Mari-eman  is  identified  with  the  Virgin,  she  is  not  the 
mother  of  Maldevidan  who  is  identified  with  Christ. 

East  Indians  have  by  no  means  accepted  Catholic  doctrine  in  entirety, 
and  seem  to  be  especially  uncomfortable  with  the  Christian  concepts  of 
heaven  and  hell.  Neither  do  they  accept  the  notion  of  reincarnation,  although 
there  is  occasional  speculation  on  the  removal  of  souls  to  some  other  planet 
(perhaps  also  a  remote  survival  of  Indian  interest  in  astrology).  In  general, 
however,  death  is  considered  final  and  absolute,  although  prayers  may  be 
said  for  the  souls  of  purgatory.  Occasionally  there  may  be  new  meanings 
which  derive  neither  from  Catholicism  nor  from  India. 

Retention  of  original  forms,  as  we  have  said,  is  strongest  in  the  area  of 
overt  ritual  procedure.  The  officiant  is  possessed,  he  climbs  on  blades  with¬ 
out  cutting  his  feet,  his  voice  is  used  by  the  possessing  deity  who  gives  ad¬ 
vice,  an  animal  is  sacrificed,  a  feast  is  held,  etc.  Chronologically  we  can 
sketch  the  development  of  the  cult  as  follows: 


1.  Village  cults  in  India,  each  with  its  specific  pantheon. 

2.  Plantation  cults  in  Martinique,  being  syncretisms  of  the  village  to  the 
extent  that  each  plantation  indentured  workers  from  various  Indian  villages. 
The  existence  of  several  abandoned  temples  on  the  same  plantation  indicates 
some  attempt  by  persons  from  the  same  region  to  congregate.  There  was 
little  effort  by  the  Church  to  missionize,  and  little  communication,  largely 
because  of  the  language  barrier. 

3.  As  the  older  people  died  or  returned  to  India,  and  the  former  village 
cleavages  disappeared,  the  cult  became  more  generalized.  Fewer  persons  were 
available  for  ritual  leadership,  which  tended  further  to  unify  practices  at 
the  various  ceremonial  centres,  since  the  priests  officiated  at  several  temples. 
Today  there  is  almost  universal  acceptance  of  I’abbc  coolie  as  the  leading 
religious  official  in  the  cult. 

The  cult  functions  to  make  more  meaningful  the  socio-cultural  situation 
in  which  the  Martiniquan  East  Indian  finds  himself.  Pierson,  discussing  Can- 
domble  in  Brazil,  states  that  the  cult  reinforces 

those  attitudes  and  sentiments  which  distinguish  the  Africans  and  their  descendants 
from  the  European  population  ...  By  promoting  a  pleasure  of  solidarity  and  group 
consciousness,  it  tends  to  slow  up  the  process  of  acculturation.  At  the  same  time 
cult  experiences  help  to  satisfy  the  basic  human  needs  for  recomition  and  response.® 

Similarly  a  lower  class  phenomenon,  the  Cult  of  Maldevidan  provides 
support,  both  structurally  and  psychologically,  for  the  descendants  of  East 
Indian  indentured  labourers,  who  are  not  yet  fully  integrated  into  the  domi¬ 
nant  Creole  society. 

®Pienon,  p.  304. 
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Household  Budget  Survey  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Island  Territories  and  Barbados 

During  the  period  November  1960-November  1961,  enumeration  will  be 
taking  place  for  a  Household  Budget  Survey  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Island  Territories  and  in  Barbados.  The  survey  is  being  undertaken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Territories  concerned  with  technical  advice  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  organization  of  the  simultaneous  surveys  and  the  tabula- 
lation  of  results  for  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Territories  is  also  being 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  and  members  of  the  Trinidad  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  served  on  the  steering  committee  and  assisted  in  field  work 
training.  The  organization  and  tabulation  of  the  Barbados  survey  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Barbados  Statistical  Service.  Some  further  analysis  of  the 
results  will  be  undertaken  by  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
project  is  financed  by  a  Development  and  Welfare  grant. 

Preparation  for  the  Survey  started  six  months  before  the  enumeration 
commenced  and  culminated  in  a  course  for  enumerators  held  in  Barbados  in 
September  1960.  One  enumerator  attended  this  course  from  each  of  the 
Territories  and  several  from  Barbados.  In  some  cases  the  enumerator  was 
to  be  employed  full-time  on  the  survey  for  the  whole  period  and  would 
need  little  assistance  from  other  enumerators  in  this  Territory;  in  other  cases 
he  intended  to  work  on  the  survey  part-time,  and  on  his  return  to  his  Terri¬ 
tory  would  pass  on  to  other  part-time  enumerators,  generally  civil  servants, 
the  information  gained  at  the  course. 

The  main  technical  objective  of  the  surveys  is  to  construct  new  cost  of 
living,  or  consumer  price  indices.  Index  numbers  have  been  in  operation 
in  all  the  Territories,  but  only  in  two  islands,  other  than  Barbados,  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  collect  actual  budgets  from  households  and  these  were 
of  limited  scope.  Thus  the  index  numbers  in  existence  relied  for  their  weights 
on  data  collected  in  a  different  Territory  —  in  most  cases  Trinidad.  In  some 
Territories  these  weights  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  imports,  but  it  has 
long  been  felt  that  the  weighting  system  was  unsatisfactory. 

Consumption  patterns  as  between  the  Territories  are  believed  to  be  of  a 
diverse  pattern.  In  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  for  instance,  non-cash  income  is 
less  important  than  in  other  islands.  This  and  other  differences  justify  the 
compilation  of  a  different  set  of  weights  for  each  Territory. 

The  existing  index  numbers  have  other  shortcomings.  Many  important 
items  —  in  some  cases  transport,  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  entertainment— are 
omitted  altogether.  The  base  year  used  in  many  Territories  is  1939,  and  any 
errors  in  the  indices  are  believed  to  have  become  magnified  over  so  long  a 
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period.  It  is  not  surprising  that  both  governments  and  the  public  have  ex¬ 
pressed  lack  of  faith  in  the  existing  index  numbers  and  in  one  Territory,  at 

least,  its  publication  has  been  suspended.  In  Barbados,  the  index  has  been 
more  reliable  as  it  is  based  on  a  Survey  of  Household  Budgets  undertaken 
by  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  in  1951.  In  an  economy  where 
changes  are  taking  place  fairly  rapidly,  however,  it  is  felt  that  weights  should 

be  revised  at  approximately  ten  year  intervals.  There  were  obviously  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  coinciding  the  new  Barbados  survey  with  those  in 
the  other  Territories. 

Each  household  selected  will  be  enumerated  for  a  three-week  period  and 
the  survey  will  continue  over  the  twelve  months  in  each  Territory.  Whilst 

it  is  realized  the  continuation  of  the  survey  over  a  year  may  place  strains 

on  the  enumerator  and  the  public,  it  is  considered  that  the  advantages  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages.  In  particular,  the  influence  of  the  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  incomes,  most  marked  in  sugar-growing  regions,  on  expenditure 
patterns  will  be  shown;  the  effect  of  the  availability  or  non-availability  of 
seasonal  foods  on  expenditure  patterns  will  be  gauged,  and  such  lilgh  ex¬ 
penditure  periods  as  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Carnival,  usually  omitted  from 
such  surveys,  will  be  covered. 

The  schedule  has  been  designed  as  far  as  possible  to  answer  the  main 
objective  of  the  survey:  that  is  to  find  out  the  patterns  of  household  consump¬ 
tion.  Temptations  to  use  the  survey  as  an  excuse  to  gain  other  much  needed 
information  were  resisted  on  the  grounds  that  the  reliability  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  information  might  be  impaired  if  too  great  a  strain  was  placed  on  the 
enumerators  and  on  ’he  respondents. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  to  include  certain  questions  on  income  in  order 
to  stratify  the  completed  schedules,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  definition  of  household  income.  In  areas 
where  development  is  fairly  rapid,  and  where  for  instance,  educational  attain¬ 
ments  of  children  are  often  higher  than  that  of  parents,  there  may  be  wide 
variation  betw’een  the  income  level  of  adults  comprising  a  single  household. 
One  son  might  for  instance  be  working  for  what,  by  the  households  standards, 
is  a  high  salary;  but  his  salary  is  considered  his  private  affair  and  he  is  only 
expected  to  contribute  a  given  sum  to  the  communal  expenses  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  It  is  thus  considered  that  the  aggregation  of  all  adult  incomes  in  the 
household  does  not  necessarily  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  income  status  of 
the  household  as  an  entity.  In  this  survey  therefore  efforts  are  being  made 
to  obtain  information,  not  only  on  the  income  status  of  each  individual  by 
means  of  the  schedules  of  individual  income  and  expenditure,  but  also  on 
the  communal  income  of  the  household  which  is  the  fund  out  of  which  com¬ 
munal  expenditures  of  the  household  are  met.  In  many  cases  margins  be¬ 
tween  “individual”  and  “household”  income  will  be  blurred  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  both  concepts  should  be  utilized  when  the  income  status  of  the 
household  is  classified. 
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Illiteracy  in  some  Territories  may  hinder  the  keeping  of  accounts  of  daily 
expenditure  by  households  themselves  and  in  such  cases,  enumerators  will 

have  to  make  frequent  visits,  but  forms  have  been  made  as  simple  as  possible. 
Besides  the  main  budget,  to  be  kept  if  possible  by  households,  there  is  a 

simple  form  asking  them  to  set  down  each  day  any  produce  taken  from  the 
farm  or  garden  or  gifts  received.  In  addition  there  is  a  form  which  requests 
information  on  certain  larger  items  purchased  in  the  previous  three-month 
period.  No  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain,  in  respect  of  each  purchase, 

whether  payment  has  been  made  or  credit  obtained,  but  there  is  a  “spot” 
check  to  find  out  how  much  is  owing  on  the  actual  day  the  check  is  made. 
It  is  recognized  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  make  a  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  amounts  owing  and  sources  of  credit,  but  this  would  involve 
an  extra,  more  detailed  form,  likely  to  take  up  considerable  enumeration 
time  and  to  try  the  patience  of  the  respondent. 

The  frame  for  the  sample  was  the  population  census  for  the  Barbados  and 
the  Leeward  Territories  and  the  housing  survey  for  the  Windward  Territories. 
The  size  of  the  sample  was  determined  mainly  by  the  funds  available,  but 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  following,  the  sampling  fraction  turned  out  to 
be  quite  adequate,  and  will  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  stratification  of  the 
results.  The  main  sample  is  a  systematic  sample  with  random  starting  points 
in  each  census  enumeration  district.  A  number  of  spares  were  drawn  com¬ 
pletely  at  random  to  allow  for  non-response  in  the  main  sample. 


No.  OF  Households  and  Samplino  Fraction  in  Each  Territory 


Territory 

Number  of  Households 

Size  of  Sample 

Sampling  Fraction 

Antigua 

13,059 

234 

1/56 

St.  Kitts 

9,863 

176 

1/56 

Nevis 

3,056 

72 

1/42 

Montserrat 

3,193 

104 

1/31 

Dominica 

14,154 

232 

1/61 

St.  Lucia 

20,032 

296 

1/67 

St.  V'incent 

14,803 

229 

1/65 

Grenada 

19,287 

297 

1/64 

Barbados 

59,081 

1,200 

1/49 

Besides  the  main  objective  of  constructing  the  new  cost-of-living  index 
numbers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  results  of  this  survey  will  provide  a  mass  of 
useful  information  for  economic  and  social  research.  To  begin  with  it  will 
assist  in  filling  gaps  in  national  income  estimates,  particularly  in  the  house¬ 
hold  expenditure  accounts  and  in  the  estimates  of  non-cash  income. 

Economic  development  patterns  must  be  geared  to  some  extent  to  the 
pattern  of  local  consumption,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  expansion  of 
production  for  the  local  market,  and  the  results  of  the  survey  could  be 
utilized  in  the  assessment  of  income  elasticities  and  projections  of  demand. 
The  incidence  of  indirect  taxation  on  different  income  levels  can  be  gauged 
and  governments  will  also  find,  in  the  survey  results,  information  which  may 
be  a  guide  to  price  control  policy  and  other  matters  affecting  price  and  in¬ 
come  levels. 
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It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  information  will  be  suitable  for  nutritional 
analysis,  but  enumerators  have  been  requested  to  take  special  care  in  noting 
quantities,  qualities  and  brands  of  foodstuffs.  The  value  of  the  information 
in  this  respect  will  have  to  be  gauged  after  some  of  the  results  have  come  in, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  material  will  be  found  suitable  for  such 
analysis.  The  funds  available  did  not  permit  of  extra  questions  geared  to 
discover  additional  facts  about  nutrition  such  as  would  arise  from  details  of 
menus  or  observations  of  food  preparation  and  cooking. 

Finally  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  gained  from  this  survey  will  help 
to  highhght  both  the  differences  and  similarities  of  expenditure  habits  in  the 
Territories  concerned.  Although  comparisons  will  have  to  be  qualified,  such 
a  quantitative  siu^ey  of  one  of  the  largest  sectors  of  each  economy  can  be 
invaluable  when  assessing  the  relative  needs  and  potentialities  of  the  different 
member  Territories  of  the  Federation. 

Federal  House,  Carleen  O’Loughlin. 

Port  of  Spain. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
ONE  MAN  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Worker  in  the  Cane:  A  Puerto  Rican  Life  History.  By  Sidney  W.  Mintz.  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1960.  (Yale  Caribbean  Series,  2).  Lx.  288  pp. 
illustr.  U.S.  $5.00. 

The  work  under  discussion  opens  a  perspective  on  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  very  different  from  that  conveyed  by  a  rich  and  variegated  body  of 
literature  in  English  on  a  country  which,  after  all,  is  closer  to  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  than  developed  areas  of  the  world.  Worker  in  the  Cane  is 
apt  to  make  one  forget  the  plethora  of  statistics,  popular  and  semi-popular 
accounts  of  the  island  and  its  people  (including  those  that  “went  North”),  the 
weighty  studies  on  rural  living  levels  and  patterns  and  those  of  selected 
communities  “representative  of  major  life  ways  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people,” 
and  others  e.xploring  other  facets  of  this  society  —  yes,  and  even  such  sources 
of  information  as  the  promotional  literature  so  colourfully  and  insistently  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  tourist.  What  is  equally  important,  the  book  adds  a  hitherto  un¬ 
represented  genre  of  literature  to  the  one  developed  on  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years:  that  of  the  “personal  document”  in  the  form 
of  a  life  story,  an  autobiography  as  told  to,  and  secured  by,  a  professional 
social  anthropologist.  That  genre  is  infrequent  enough  anywhere.  Certainly, 
it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  first  for 
the  Caribbean  area  as  a  whole.  ^ 

Actually,  the  book  is  more  than  the  story  of  a  life  told  by  a  man  of  the 
people,  a  member,  as  Mintz  has  it,  of  the  proletariat  that  makes  up  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  rural  barrios  of  the  cane-producing  Southern  coast:  it  traces, 
largely  in  Don  Taso’s  own  words,  the  course  of  one  life,  ordinary  and  humdrum 
enough  and  replete  with  the  vicissitudes  and  vexations  which  are  the  lot  of 
mortal  man  in  general,  of  Taso’s  class  and  era  in  particular.  But  there  are 
some  episodes  that  lift  this  course  beyond  the  ordinary,  such  as  Don  Taso’s 
involvement  in  the  larger  movements  of  his  country  which,  beginning  in  the 
late  1930’s,  started  to  give  it  a  new  face,  the  political  and  labour  movements 
in  which  he  figured  as  a  zealous  but  unrewarded  functionary  and  from  which, 
personally  disappointed,  he  withdrew  in  the  end.  And  there  is  the  moving 
account  of  his  conversion  from  nominal  Catholicism  to  the.  Pentecostal  Church, 
supplemented,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  his  wife’s  version  of  her  experiences. 
So  impressive  and  so  contrasting  are  these  two  testimonials  of  religious,  that 
is,  personal  and  really  ineffable,  experiences  that  one  might  wish  two  speci- 

lExcepting  two  known  article-length  autobiographies:  Frank  Mayhew,  “My  Life,”  Carib¬ 
bean  Quarterly,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  1953  (?),  pp.  13-23;  and  M.  G.  Smith,  “Dark  Puritan:  The 
Life  and  Work  of  Norman  Paul,”  begiiming  in  Caribbean  Quarterly,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  1957, 
pp.  34-47. 
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mens  of  the  two  revivalists’  narrative  style  in  the  original  Spanish  had  been 
included. 

Apart  from  tliis,  the  substance  of  Don  Taso’s  life  story,  there  emerges  the 
portrait  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  with  it  an  incidental  but  clear  accounting 
of  a  relationship  between  anthropologist  and  “superb  informant”  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  two  friends  and  compadres  on  the  other,  an  interplay  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  relationship  of  an  extraordinarily  subtle  and  demand¬ 
ing  kind. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  life  story  and  background  data,  comments, 
and  explanatory  and  interpretative  sections  of  the  book  furnished  by  Mintz, 
together  constitute  an  account  of  a  slice  of  Puerto  Rico  more  intimate  and 
more  immediate  than  that  which  can  be  rendered  by  the  ethnographic  study; 
it  brings  into  focus  the  deeply  transforming  changes  that  befell  Puerto  Rico 
in  general,  the  Southern  coastal  area  in  particular,  during  the  five  decades 
following  the  change  of  sovereignty  in  1898  and  which  included  veritable 
“revolutions’’  in  the  systems  and  organization  of  production,  in  life  patterns, 
and  in  the  wider  realms  of  political  action  and  institutions.  The  history,  in 
this  sense,  of  one  of  the  Southern  coastal  localities  and  the  relation  of  that 
history  to  the  present  has  been  the  object  of  previous  studies  by  Mintz.- 
Through  this  solicited  autobiography  he  now  captures  and  follows  “the  thread 
of  a  single  man’s  existence  in  the  fabric  of  village  history’’  and  it  is  in  that 
illuminating  tracing  of  one  life  course  that  the  necessarily  impersonal  generali¬ 
zations  on  life  patterns  of  given  classes  and  sub-cultures  are  infused  with  “real” 
life,  the  events  making  for  changes  with  “real”  meaning.  A  new  understanding 
of  past  and  present  Puerto  Rico,  its  sociology,  its  cultural  anthropology,  its 
cultural  history  has  been  made  possible  by  this  one  man’s  life  track  —  one 
man  who  acts  within  the  limited  scope  at  his  disposal  and  enlarges  it,  and 
who  is  acted  upon  by  the  set  patterns  and  circumstances  of  his  existence.  This 
is  the  essential  plot  of  this  personal  document. 

'There  remains  the  person.  Mintz  disdains  to  “type”  Don  Taso,  asserting 
that  he  “is  not  an  ‘average’  anything  —  neither  an  average  man,  nor  an  average 
Puerto  Rican,  nor  an  average  Puerto  Rican  lower-class  cane  worker.  .  .  He 
doesn’t  think  of  himself  as  representative  of  anything,  and  he  is  right.”  Indeed, 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  For  one  thing,  the  closer  a  phenomenon  or  a 
person  is  studied,  the  more  unique  it  or  he  tends  to  become.  Furthermore, 
no  “average”  individual  has  ever  been  biogrammed  in  this  manner  that  we 
know  of;  for  it  is,  we  submit,  in  the  nature  of  this  genre  of  literature,  the  per¬ 
sonal  document,  that  its  subject  be  perceptive  and  articulate,  intelligent  and 
reflective  to  a  degree  beyond  the  average  and  that,  however  modest  his 
achievements  or  however  frustrated  his  aspirations,  he  tends  to  belong 

2‘The  Culture  History  of  a  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Cane  Plantation,  1876-1949,”  The  His¬ 
panic  American  Historical  Reoieto,  XXXIII,  2,  1953:  224-251;  and  "Canamelar:  The  Sub¬ 
culture  of  a  Rural  Sugar  Plantation  Proletariat,”  in  Julian  H.  Steward,  et  al..  The  People  oj 
Puerto  Rico;  A  Study  in  Social  Anthropology,  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1956,  pp. 
314-417. 
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among  the  doers  and  shakers  rather  than  among  the  done-to  and  shaken 
average  men.  Subjects  of  personal  document  are  extraordinary  individuals: 
“marginal  men,”  cultural  non-conformists,  the  detribalized,  prophets,  changers 
and  would-be  changers  of  laws,  customs,  institutions.  Again,  and  in  the  face 
of  Mintz’  denial  of  his  subject’s  averageness  or  representativeness,  one  may 
note  the  men  (and  women)  who,  at  least  since  the  1940’s,  figure  as  mayors 
and  legislators  or  in  other  positions  of  regional  or  even  island-wide  promi¬ 
nence,  individuals  with  upbringings,  fates  and  gifts  not  dissimilar  to  his  and 
placed,  initially,  in  situations  and  circumstances  like  his.  It  was  the  kind  of 
union  or  political  activities  that  Don  Taso  engaged  in,  with  no  personal 
luck,  that  swept  them  out  of  the  average  anonymity. 

This  might  be  quibbling  over  words,  though.  In  truth,  an  “average”  man, 
a  person  “representative”  of  something,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
belongs  into  a  classifiable  “type.”  Yet  the  reader  of  7  aso’s  tale,  the  beholder 
of  his  portrait,  cannot  help  finding  in  this  “proletarian”  traits  reminiscent, 
for  instance,  of  the  Maya  peasant  as  contrasted  to  the  “Latin  American” 
urbanite,  as  presented  in  Redfields  suggestive  sketches.  More  striking  even 
is  the  similarity  between  Don  Taso  and  Don  Eus  of  Chan  Kom  fame,®  both 
as  personalities  and  in  their  public  careers,  immense  as  the  differences  are 
in  setting,  circumstances,  traditions  and  antecedents. 

The  scope  of  the  book  does  not  go  beyond  Don  Taso’s  limited  “life-space” 
with  its  focus,  Barrio  Jauca,  located  halfway  between  Ponce  (Puerto  Rico’s 
second  largest  city)  and  Cuayama,  a  total  distance  of  some  40  miles,  and  his 
spatial  mobility  does  not,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  go  beyond  this  nar¬ 
row  compass.  His  own  narrative  exhibits  a  restriction  of  horizon  which  seems 
somewhat  anomalous  for  a  person  of  his  mental  calibre.  Only  one  figure  of 
island-wide  prominence  is  named  in  his  narrative  —  once  —  among  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  American  figures  that  have  occupied  the  stage  during  his  life  time 
Beyond  a  passing  mention  that  beans  were  planted  during  the  last  war,  there 
is  no  reference  made  to  the  two  World  Wars.  In  the  thirties,  he  lost  his  job 
and  was  blacklisted  for  his  voiced  political  beliefs,  and  wage  rates  in  cane 
work  fell  to  a  flat  50  cents  a  day  in  certain  areas.  But  that  his  personal  fortunes 
during  that  time  might  have  been  afiFected  by  the  Depression  (as  well  as  by 
the  larger  changes  in  productive  technology  and  organization  and  the  in¬ 
dicated  measures  then  taken  so  blatantly  against  civil  liberties)  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him.  And  while  Mintz  indicates  that  “the  large  changes 
in  Puerto  Rican  life  and  in  the  relationship  of  Puerto  Rica  to  the  United  States 
were  impinging  daily  upon  his  consciousness  and  upon  that  of  his  neighbours,” 
(p.  26),  Don  Taso’s  own  words  indicate  very  little  of  that  sort.  Barring  one 
remark  on  the  American  company  shops  as  over  the  local  shops,  the  harbingers 
of  all  the  changes  and  innovations  are  named  and  identified  as  Americans  or 

SSee  Robert  Redfield  and  Alfonso  Villa  Rojas,  Chan  Kom;  A  Maya  Village,  Washington, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Publication  448,  1934  (Don  Eus’  autobiographical,  state¬ 
ment  pp.  212-230);  and  Robert  Redfield,  A  Village  that  Chose  Progress:  Chan  Kom  Revisited, 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 
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things  American  at  no  single  point  in  the  entire  narrative.  It  contains  nothing 
to  indicate  any  attitude  toward  America  or  any  of  its  local  representatives;  it 
is  as  though  this  alien  element  constituted  no  issue,  political  or  other,  in  the 
plot  of  his  life  as  Taso  tells  it.  Thus  the  reader  is  left  to  wonder  whether  it 
is  plain  unawareness,  or  sheer  indifference,  or  simply  delicacy  vis-a-vis  the 
American  anthropologist  and  friend  that  accounts  for  such  unexpected  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  telling  of  his  story. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  apply  the  methodological  strictures  and  the 
somewhat  pedantic  requisites  laid  down  by  the  late  Clyde  Kluckliohn^  for 
the  ideal  personal  document  to  this  book  and  to  evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  his 
special  interests  and  theoretical  orientations.  What  Mintz  has  done  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  achievement  in  that  it  treats  its  protagonist,  an  unusual  individual 
by  any  standards,  with  respect,  both  professional  and  personal.  To  bring  to- 
getlier  a  situation,  and  the  singularities  of  subject  and  recorder-interpreter, 
to  carry  a  relationship  so  exacting  of  tact  and  empathy,  of  mutual  trust  and 
appreciation,  over  several  years,  and  to  deal  with  the  material  gleaned  there¬ 
from  with  an  unusual  degree  of  selective  skill  and  literary  finesse,  to  reach 
conscientiously  for  an  understanding  of  human  affairs  —  these  are  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  all  of  which  this  book  gives  ample  evidence. 

Beate  R.  Salz. 

Universitv  of  Puerto  Rico. 


How  Cities  Grew:  The  Historical  Sociology  of  Cities.  By  jean  Comhaire 
and  Werner  J.  Cahnman.  The  Florham  Park  Press,  Inc.  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
1959.  136  pp.  xiv. 

“The  city  is  a  state  of  mind’’,  it  is  “the  natural  habitat  of  ci\ilised  man’’. 

So  wrote  Robert  E.  Park  in  1925.  Likewise,  Spengler’s  view  was  that  “all  great 
cultures  are  cit\'  born”. 

The  writers  of  this  monograph  set  out  to  produce  “a  good  historical  intro¬ 
duction  to  urban  studies”,  and  offer  their  work  “as  supplementary  reading  to 
existing  texts  in  urban  sociology”.  In  doing  so  they  have  taken  on  the  im¬ 
possible  —  a  history  of  civilization  in  136  pages.  Yet  even  as  supplementary 
reading  the  whirlwind  speed  and  thinness  of  their  data  make  this  monograph 
of  doubtful  value. 

Man,  the  maker  of  civilization,  has  built  cities  and  gravitated  to  them  for  | 
many  reasons,  protection  and  physical  survival  being  central  motives.  The 
location,  the  social  ecology  and  multiple  functions  of  cities  are  a  reflection  of 
the  unique  characteristics  of  each  civilization.  The  history  of  each  urban  area, 
and  each  region  influenced  by  the  existence  of  a  city,  gives  an  indication  of  f 
the  same  complex  cycle  of  organic  development  —  of  infancy,  gradual  or  rapid  1 

4“The  Personal  Document  in  Anthropological  Science,”  in  The  Use  of  Personal  Documents  | 
in  History,  Anthropology,  and  Sociology,  by  Louis  Gottschalk,  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Robert  An-  | 
gell,  New  York,  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1945,  pp.  79-173.  I 
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growth,  specialization  of  functions,  division  of  labour,  class  structure  and 
competitive  ideologies  and  subsequent  loss  or  change  of  functions  leading 
either  to  a  decline  of  the  city  or  a  major  transformation.  Only  occasionally, 
it  seems,  are  the  seeds  of  new  growth  and  new  functions  found  in  the  old. 

The  authors  put  forward  the  view  that  “only  where  the  various  strata  of 
the  population  dwell  together,  do  we  have  a  city”.  Yet  much  of  their  docu¬ 
mentation  is  not  supportive  of  this,  as  class  lines  and  the  specialization  of 
functions  more  often  lead  to  ecological  isolation  and  rigid  patterns  of  sub¬ 
ordination  in  a  political  and  economic  hierarchy.  Likewise  the  authors  sug¬ 
gest  that  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  are  far  more  apparent  in  urban  than 
in  niral  areas.  While  today  this  might  well  be  so,  yet  in  medieval  days  the 
manor  was  set  in  a  sea  of  extreme  poverty.  Towns  located  in  areas  of  plan¬ 
tation  economies  likewise  appear  to  show  greater  rural  extremes  of  poverty. 

It  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  early  cities  “were  the  dwelling  places  of 
families  which  retained  their  particular  kinship  bonds”  and  that  later  urban 
development  brought  together  the  multitude  who  served  the  vital  functions 
of  an  exploitative  economic  system.  It  is,  therefore,  during  and  in  post-in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  times  that  we  find  the  first  truly  production  —  orientated 
cities  which  were  entirely  new  political  entities  being  highly  centralized 
social  systems.  Yet  Chinese  cities,  we  are  told,  “remained  a  loose  confederation 
of  kin  groups  with  no  central  administration”.  What,  we  may  ask,  is  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  certain  forms  of  social  systems  and  social  organization  and 
urban  development?  Had  this  question  been  answered  an  important  gap  in 
the  literature  might  have  been  filled. 

Today,  in  the  Western  world,  urban  areas  are  the  habitat  of  the  middle 
classes  whereas  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  more  recent  cities  harbour  the  exodus 
of  the  rural  masses  tom  from  traditional  subsistence  economies.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  population  shifts  have  been  characterized  by  a 
movement  from  relatively  small  and  isolated  communities  concerned  chiefly 
with  agriculture  to  large  and  heterogeneous  conglomerations  whose  residents 
are  primarily  concerned  with  non-agricultural  activities.  Probably  only  the 
capitals  and  main  centres  of  major  civilizations  ever  contained  more  than 
perhaps  one  million  people  prior  to  the  steam  age.  Yet  the  degree  to  which 
the  world  is  “urban”  or  “citified”  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
people  living  in  cities  of  a  certain  size. 

T^e  authors  frequently  point  to  the  immense  range  of  problems  which  have 
been  associated  with  urban  development,  and  that  the  very  force  which  human 
ingenuity  created  has  so  often  prevented  the  realization  of  the  good  life.  Here 
the  authors  provide  us  with  a  simple  answer.  “The  remedy”,  they  write, 
“is  more  urbanization,  an  accelerated  mobility,  which  fuses  the  disparate  parts 
into  a  larger  whole”. 

Peter  C.  W.  Gutkind. 

firandeis  University, 

Waltham,  Mass. 
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